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Editor’s Introduction 


Frances O’Neill 
Northern Michigan University 


It is a hot July afternoon and I am one of thousands crowding past 
the white tented booths of Marquette’s annual Art on the Rocks. I have 
just purchased a pair of lapis earrings, spurred on to make that purchase 
perhaps as much by the artist’s assurances as I am by my fondness for 
lapis. “Lapis has unusual powers,” she tells me in a low whisper. “It 
allows you to read others’ minds, to know what they are thinking!” 

Well now, that certainly ought to be an advantage for a professor! To 
know what is going on behind the puzzled frowns, the bewildered stares, 
even the occasional jeering sneer, should add immeasureably to my own 
powers to reach my students. I slip the silver posts through my ears and 
look around expectantly at the passing crowd, wondering what interest- 
ing little tid bits my newly heightened awareness will produce. 

Of course, nothing happens—the thoughts of the passing throng 
remain as opaque to me as before. Lapis is beautiful but hardly endowed 
with the powers the earnest young silversmith attributed to it. For the 
moment, our thoughts are still our own. And thinking further about it, 
I realize that I am very glad that this is so. Lately, a number of incidents 
have suggested to me the uncomfortable possibility that my own thoughts 
may be becoming as ideologically hardened and as stubbornly defended 
as those of the Right, the bete noir of so many of my scholarly musings. 

A recent book by George Schedler, Racist Symbols and Reparations,' 
brought the issue forcefully to my attention. His book is a thoughtful 
philosophical investigation of the moral and legal claims made by those 
who oppose the public use of the Confederate flag as demeaning and 
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racist. With what now looks enbarrassingly like knee-jerk reactionism, 
I had always taken the racist intent of those who fly the Confederate flag 
as a given. Schedler, in a careful and precise analysis, disabuses the 
reader of her glib assumptions and offers a more comprehensive and 
thorough consideration of all the issues involved. Properly chastened, I 
vow to revisit the ideological taken-for-granteds of my worldview, and to 
take more seriously alternate or opposing points of view, which is, after 
all, the business scholars ought to be about anyway. 

To do so may require not only a change in point of view but perhaps 
also in genre. This issue of the Journal of Thought brings together an 
eclectic group of pieces which we hope will help to redirect the readers’ 
foci and provoke new ways of looking at old questions. We begin with 
Robin Peel and Ruth Merttens’ “Beyond Jekyll and Hyde” which com- 
mends to us the power of critical theory to challenge conventional 
wisdom. Bringing critical theory to bear on the way language shapes 
educational debate, Peel and Merttens explore the bimodal nature of so 
many educational issues. Structuring an issue into an either/or dyad 
removes from the table many other possibilities. While critical theory 
cannot produce the definitive solution to educational questions, it can, 
the authors suggest, help to deconstruct the confining structure our 
language games have imposed on the debate and open us to new 
possibilities. 

Charles Bingham considers the question of identity and education’s 
role in shaping it. In “The Poetic Theorizing of Langston Hughes: 
Curriculum and the Education of Identity,” he elucidates both the 
Foucaltian view of identity as the product of a relation of power and 
Gadamer’s hermeneutic understanding of identity formation. In both 
constructs, the school plays a powerful and defining role. But Bingham 
is not content to merely explicate—he wants the reader to look at these 
constructs through the poetic vision of another. To this end, he juxta- 
poses an analysis of Langston Hughes’ poem, “Theme for English B,” on 
to his philosophical discussion, demonstrating literature’s powerful 
ability to clarify and refocus the lines of an argument. 

In “Exploring Caring and the Public/Private Split,” Barbara Thayer- 
Bacon investigatess the social, political, and cultural matrix within 
which caring as a human activity has been “domesticated” and relegated 
to the private, gender-specific realm of women. Yet, she argues, those 
attributes by which we define caring—“valuing, attending, being present 
and open, being generous and receptive”—are not simply the purview of 
one gender, nor should they be withheld from public transactions. 
Thayer-Bacon also utilizes an unusual genre of academic discourse in 
this piece, using the first person perspective and sharing her personal 
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story as a means of giving her ideas voice and context. 

Much has been written about the power, both for good and for ill, of 
labels. The power of a school, for example, to label a student as ADD or 
as academically talented is not only of administrative value to the 
system, it is also constitutive of individual identities. This is not a new 
insight; scholars have explored at length Shakespeare’s question,” What’s 
in a name?” Few, however, have done so in as personal and revelatory 
way as Donald Blumenfeld-Jones does in “The World in a Name: Bodies 
and Labels.” The question he considers is that of self-imposed labeling. 
Like Thayer-Bacon, he uses his personal narrative as a lens through 
which to expose the strong ontological implications of his self-identifica- 
tion as dancer: to dance is to exist; not to dance is to “disappear.” His 
personal account provides a compelling companion piece for those more 
academic discussions on the power of labeling. 

The next piece, “An American Teacher in China” by Rodney Clarken, 
is offered in the spirit of the supposed powers of lapis lazuli. We have all 
attended conferences, lectures, and symposia in which the discourse is 
scholarly and weighty. The seriousness of our subjects lends an orotund 
gravity to our speech—we are measured and judicious even as we glance 
surreptitously at our watch wondering when we can decently excuse 
ourselves and make a break for the ladies’ room. Clarken, who was a 
visiting professor in the Peoples’ Republic of China for one year, shares 
the vexations, perplexities, and amusement behind the scholar’s gravitas 
as he offers a narrative account of his experiences there. He draws no 
conclusions, offers no generalizations, provides no theoretical insights. 
His is not a research report—it is a story, an interesting and, at times, a 
very moving story. His tale will, we hope, provoke the reader to a greater 
awareness of the cultural context in China, and a greater appreciation 
for those scholars willing to leave behind the 4-star hotels and conference 
centers to take their academic show “on the road.” 

Finally, in line with our aim to present something new and challeng- 
ing to our readers, we offer Part One of a screenplay in six parts, Susan 
Finley’s “Professional Lives in Context—Socialization Experiences of 
Beginning Teacher Educators.” Intended as part of a larger research 
study about teacher educator socialization, Finley makes full use of the 
screenplay genre with its visual images, spoken dialogue, and appropri- 
ate music to elaborate on her research findings. Each of the six parts is 
preceded by a “Notes for Readers” introduction to further expand on her 
intentions. Part One, “A Day in the Life,” will, we are sure, have the ring 
of truth for all our readers who still remember the incredible demands, 
excitements, and satisfactions of their pre-tenure apprenticeship with a 
university faculty. For all our readers, we hope that Finley’s play will 
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sharpen perceptions of the professorate and focus the debate currently 
raging over the reform of teacher education. 

So, it comes down to this. We cannot purge our own minds of ossified 
assumptions and stubbornly held beliefs without a willingness to look at 
others’ views and without a commitment to look differently at our own. 
We hope this issue has offered a useful change of point of view and genre. 
If not, perhaps one ought to give the lapis a fairer trial! However it is 
accomplished, knowing what others are thinking can only help us to 
refine our own thoughts. 


Note 


1. Schedler, George. Racist Symbols and Reparations: Philosophical Reflections 
on Vestiges of the Civil War. (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 1998). 
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Beyond Jekyll and Hyde 


Robin Peel 

University of Plymouth 

and Ruth Merttens 

University of St. Mark and St. John 


Within the recent past, it is hard to think of a time when the field of 
education has been more riven by doubt and duality. Even a cursory 
reading of newspapers, news bulletins, and the letters pages of maga- 
zines reveals a kind of tribal warfare in which the ways we talk about 
schooling seem to be predetermined by the categories available to us. 
And we are often conditioned to respond with an almost knee-jerk 
reaction to these categories; “progressive”=good, “traditional”=bad, or 
vice versa! All language is loaded, and certain trigger words have been 
appropriated by, or are inextricably associated with, certain tribes. 
Training, rigour, traditional methods, chalk-and-talk, whole class teach- 
ing, rote-learning: these terms are politicised, and have become the 
property of the tribes on the right. Creativity, progressivism, child- 
centred, activity- or discovery-learning: these too are politicised and part 
of the former liberal hegemony, now in retreat. The field is divided, and 
a person’s use of any given set of terms ensures not only that their words 
will be read within a particular framing, but also that they are read as 
a particular type of educationalist. Thus it is that we construct not only 
the subject (qua education) but the very subjects (teachers, pupils, 
parents...) themselves. 

Language divides. We say language and we say “difference.” Kristeva’ 
attracts our attention to the primary and pre-linguistic distinction of 
self-other upon which the entire linguistic endeavour which constitutes 
human language may be said to be based. Whether there is meaning 
before, and/or after, this primary divide remains disputed and perhaps 
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undecideable. But, the distinction between me and not-me, between my 
experience and the me who is doing the experiencing, to echo both 
Wittgenstein and Lacan’s Mirror’ stage, is both the pre-condition and the 
form of subsequent linguistic experience and activity. 

Wittgenstein® famously remarked that “the limits of my language 
are the limits of my world.” We carve the world according to the terms and 
expressions which are available to us. Recent theory has accepted and 
emphasised the rhetorical and formative aspects of language in contrast 
to the correspondence and representational functions previously high- 
lighted. Language makes things happen; phrases such as “Let the cat 
out,” “Pass the port,” “It’s bedtime,” and “I love you” in a very real sense 
organise the world and change what is going on. Putting this another 
way, Austin reminds us that words are for doing things with.‘ Rhetoric 
is the term sometimes used to refer to the ways in which language “does 
things” or “makes them happen.” This evokes the Greek notion of 
rhetoric which encompassed not only the techniques of argumentation 
and persuasive forms of speech but also the establishment of shared 
understandings, those pre-requisites of social life which Barthes, in 
another context, termed “doxa.”° This is the body of “taken-for-granted 
truths” upon which we may depend in our discussions, our arguments 
and our conversations. These “basic pre-understandings” are what the 
Greeks called topoi (topos=place) and they form the commonplaces 
within which all social activity occurs and is described.* These common- 
alities may be characterised as pairs of antithetical values and must be 
conceived in terms of the distinctions within which we operate and 
argue—mental/physical, sacred/secular, personal/social, sick/ill, mad/ 
sane, public/private, and even clever/stupid. Such contrasting dyads are 
not pre-decided or already formulated dichotomies. They come into 
existence and have their being wholly and solely in the practices, in the 
arguments and conversations, through which they are evinced. 

However, our thesis here goes beyond pointing out how our terminol- 
ogy and our vocabularies shape the possible ways of thinking about 
education. We are wanting to draw attention to the manner in which the 
structuring dyads, those binary differences to which we referred earlier, 
afford and constrain the possibilities for argumentation. Currently, any 
discussion in education takes place against one of the following axes: 
traditional/progressive, creative/repetitive, child-centred/chalk-and-talk, 
discovery/rote learning, and so on. These dichotomies provide the com- 
monalities, the sets of shared two-sided “topoi” (commonplaces), by 
means of which any educational debates and dilemmas can be formu- 
lated. Although these polarities do not force particular lines of argument, 
shape the content of discussions or produce conclusions, they do both 
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prescribe and proscribe the frameworks within which any argument or 
dialogue can take place at all. Thus, as Billig has argued,’ it is not that 
we must think along certain, ideologically framed, lines. Rather it is that 
there are “continuities of conflict.” Our “common” ways of speaking may 
therefore be said to shape both our dilemmas and the means by which 
these may be articulated. 

Many of usin education, including both authors, grew up and cut our 
educational teeth on the ideas of progressive education, as expressed in 
the quasi-Piagetian vocabulary of child-centredness, experiential activ- 
ity, and discovery-learning. However, as we proceeded as teachers and 
as learners, some of the practices associated with these ideas became 
sites of ever-more pressing questions rather than certitude, of doubt 
rather than faith. And it was precisely the polarity traditional/progres- 
sive which was constructed through our adherence or critique of these 
practices. Thus, in recommending memorisation techniques in the form 
of mnemonics and prompts, it is impossible not to be characterised as 
“traditionalist” in mathematics education, and the same applies to those 
arguing for the use of phonics or word-attack skills in language educa- 
tion. 

Within English studies, at all levels, there are similar “othered” 
practices. For a time, in the rhetoricised debates about reading methods, 
“real books” were in the ascendancy, and phonics the bete noire. This 
ignored general classroom practice, which has always been eclectic. 
Similarly, in higher education, the rhetoric of theory has been dominant, 
with supposedly untheorised practice being othered. But even within 
theory there are passionate binaries. For those who endorse a performative 
reading of gender, there can be no more dismissive epithet than the 
hissed “essentialist.” Perhaps this is the law—when the othered practice 
(whether it be formalism or a view of literature as transcendent wisdom) 
ceases to provide effective opposition, the discourse itself fractures and 
bifurcates, dividing to ensure that there will always be two poles for the 
shuttle of rhetoric to move between. 

Yet “theory” itself, in all its manifestations, is chimaera like. It can 
be viewed as progressive (intellectually) or traditional (pedagogically), 
as a set of practices that has outlived its own “death” or needs to be more 
pragmatic.’ Contemplation of theory leads to another type of binary 
where one set of practices is defined in an historical relation to another, 
as in the proliferation of “post”-practices. For a brief moment there was 
talk of something called “post-post-structuralist,” and Terry Eagleton 
speaks of “pre-post-modernist.”'® Spellmeyer argues that we have en- 
tered a “post-theory” age, in which there is increasing commitment to the 
move from textuality “into the particularities of everyday life.” 
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Foucault identified the ways in which power is expressed and 
actualised through the discourses which shape thinking and discus- 
sion'': what is unsaid remains unthinkable. If it is unsayable as well as 
unsaid, then it is unthought. Roy Blatchford, on the five-minute T.V. 
programme “The Slot” described the political vacuum left by the 
consensus in contemporary debates about education in England. What 
is not discussed or admitted by any of the major parties is the world 
occupied by those born on the wrong side of the tracks in Plymouth, in 
Oxford, in Leeds, in Portsmouth, or in London; a world in which the 
symbols of literacy have been removed and the nearest bookshop may be 
seventeen miles away. The absence of the iconography of escape or 
progress through literacy in these environments, which few who enjoy 
privilege ever visit, remains the un-named and the ignored by both Left 
and Right. 

Our thesis here is not that arguments within education are sterile, 
or that the wrong “side” is winning. It is not even about the content of the 
debate—i.e., that we are discussing the “wrong” things. Rather, we are 
concerned with the terms of the debate, with the ways in which any form 
of argumentation in education is always construed along specific bina- 
ries and thereby rendered intelligible. The participants are thus con- 
structed as subjects and their relative positions are prescribed. In any 
discussion about education, particular sets of vocabulary and description 
have, so-to-speak, been “colonised,” and their position in relation to 
specific binaries established. So that we witness the ways in which any 
talk of skills-practice or repetition is read as occupying a certain position 
in relation to a dyad which has “training or instruction” as one of its poles 
and “holistic education” as the other. We are not able to discuss pedagogi- 
cal techniques or curriculum strategies in a neutral fashion; our remarks 
will always be read along one or more of these structuring dyads. 
Examples which spring readily to mind in this context include “creative 
or scientific,” “rational or intuitive,” “discovery or transmission peda- 
gogies,” “skill-acquisition or conceptual understanding,” and “real or rote 
learning.” 

We argue that the function of critical theory in relation to education 
may then be defined in relation to its ability to illuminate these processes 
of colonisation. It may render visible the ways in which the rhetorics, the 
terminologies, and the vocabularies in education both assume and 
instantiate these structuring dyads or binary polarities of which we 
spoke earlier. In the process of this exposition, we may then hope to re- 
new our ways of speaking, and to become aware that what is heard when 
we speak is not only what we say—“We say what we say, and then what 
we say, says more than what we said.” As Bakhtin reminds us, “...the 
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word does not exist in a neutral and impersonal language (it is not, after 
all, out of a dictionary that the speaker gets his words!) but rather it 
exists in other people’s mouths, in other people’s contexts, serving other 
people’s intentions: it is from there that one must take the word and 
make it one’s own.”!® 

Critical theory in education can no more escape the effects of this 
colonisation of particular rhetorics than can any other type of discussion 
in education, nor can it frame its arguments in ways which will not be 
construed along these structuring binaries. However, through a detailed 
exposition of some of these dyads and an analysis, with reference to 
specific debates or discussions of practice, of the vocabularies and ways 
of speaking employed in different circumstances and by different per- 
sons in relation to these binary polarities, we may come to make these 
aspects of our discussions “rationally-visible” in Garfinkle’s terms.'* 
Being able then to “picture” the ways in which the very “ground” of our 
conversations is constructed in terms of those similarities and differ- 
ences which we “take for granted” and no longer “see,” we can both 
deconstruct current debates and re-construct how to move on from here. 

In addition, however, we may rehearse and develop the ability to live 
with contradictions. Instead of the “either/or” we say both or, better still, 
all. But that is not to say that there is no right or wrong, for to be 
inconsistent is not to be amoral. In any specific moment there is 
frequently a right and a wrong, ajudgement to be made. As Eagleton has 
pointed out, when astarving child asks for food, to respond by tickling the 
child is wrong. There are certainly judgements to be made. 

One of the most crucial judgements here concerns what we wish to 
produce and retain within the frame of schooling. We have said that, as 
educators, we must be willing to live with contradictions, but this is not 
to by-pass reason and clarity of thought. We want children to have access 
to logic, to be able to talk, write, and argue reasonably. Our ancestors 
fought long to establish that discourse of reason, and whilst we are only 
too aware that reason itself is a constructed discourse, and that there are 
times when we want to acknowledge chaos, and to share with Cezanne 
the belief that “theories corrupt...the shimmering chaos that we are,” 
nevertheless we do not want to slip into that most hoary of binaries, the 
arts/science dyad. Equally, we do not want to move into that sloppiness 
of thinking which describes science and the arts as “all the same,” even 
if there may be a sense in which quantum physics is a species of rhetoric. 
Quantum physics is certainly a demanding and very specific intellectual 
practice. The same may be said of critical theory, which has swept 
English and Cultural Studies, but has no real equivalent in the discus- 
sion of education which is frequently bereft of explicit, specific theoreti- 
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cal content. If we want to subject educational discussions to the same 
rigorous examination that the practices of English have undergone 
through critical theory, we must rely precisely upon our ability to reason. 

At the heart of the endeavour to produce educational theory must be 
the desire to rekindle a sense of both hope and inspiration in education 
through an engagement with the particularities of practice in a language 
which allows for the ad-hoc nature of these practices. The problem here 
is not new for theory or for theoreticians. As I teach the nine and ten- 
year-old children in my class, I try out and perfect a series of pedagogical 
practices. Later, in my role as a teacher-trainer or educationalist, I 
attempt not only to explicate these practices but also to justify them, and 
(inevitably) to locate them politically and educationally. Itis here that we 
encounter the structuring dyads against which these justifications, and 
even any “objective” descriptions, will be construed. Critical theory in 
education may, as we have argued, enable us to deconstruct these 
polarities. However, we are still forced to produce post-hoc elaborations 
(theories, justifications, positionings) of what are quintessentially “ad- 
hoc” practices. Theory can only be intelligible (i.e., able to be read) with 
reference to the binary oppositions which we have been concerned to 
deconstruct. 

If this once again suggests a repetitive loop or shuttle to which we are 
tied, and from which there is no escape, then a kind of intellectual 
paralysis inevitably follows. Like Sisyphus we are doomed to repeat the 
same actions over and over again, meaninglessly, in tragic confirmation 
of Wittgenstein’s original view that language cannot comment on the 
world because it is the world. We know that theory can corrupt; that 
every description is more than a description, it is a positioning. However, 
it is in the practice that we see the theory, and even though our under- 
standings of practice must be post-hoc, this is not an argument for 
teaching through a process that we call instinct or intuition because, as 
a descriptor, this does not enable us, in Wittgenstein’s terms, to “go on 
from here.” We cannot live outside theory, any more than we can enter 
a world in which discourse is not constructed through binary oppositions. 
But like whales, whose element is the sea, we can occasionally breach. 

The novel Moby Dick provides for us an extended metaphor of this 
breaching process. A novel about whaling, its juxtaposition of exposition 
and narrative opens up possibilities beyond the novel, yet it remains 
conveniently identified as a novel. Until they are hunted, the schools of 
whales observed by the narrator Ishmael are quite properly preoccupied 
with swimming, feeding, making and rearing their young. In relation to 
our schools, we too should be frank about their principal goal of 
socialisation and acculturation, about their role as the apparatus used in 
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the processes of self-formation and life and work negotiation. Schools 
cannot transcend society anymore than whales can live out of the sea. 
The sea always precedes the sea-creatures, and we have schools because 
we have a bureaucratic state, not the other way around. Ian Hunter’® 
argues that in the 19th century the state discovered, almost by chance, 
that schooling provided a good way of reproducing the status quo, since 
it could be monitored and controlled centrally. Similarly, reading Fou- 
cault encourages an interpretation of schooling and schools as agents of 
moral technology. 

Through such readings we are forced to jettison all the rhetoric of 
sentimentalised child-centredness, because to cling on to such rhetoric 
is mere indulgence when we have come to understand how inadequate 
terms such as freedom and voice are, not simply for those who live on the 
wrong side of the tracks but for all of us. However, this does not mean that 
we have to replace these ways of speaking with a new vocabulary of 
quality and choice and value-added and homework, which colonises 
particular aspects of practice and marginalises the child. We need new 
terms, since what we cherish is a subject who is both constructed and 
capable of constructing. We need to preserve our sense of agency, a notion 
of behaviour and subjectivity as not only orchestrated and constructed by 
outside and pre-determined forces, but also as an “inside-out” concept. 
We and our children are not automata or machines, even though we may 
be able to point to an element of programming. Occasionally, like the 
whale, we can breach. And it is those moments of breaching, the 
possibility of such moments when individuals or groups of children, 
students or teachers, suddenly leap out of their element and see that the 
world that was so familiar suddenly looks startlingly different, that 
transform schooling into something closer to education. 

The possibility of pedagogies which welcome—even encourage— 
such breachings is what has exercised us, reading and participating in 
the polarised debates of the last few years. It is precisely the attempts to 
describe such pedagogies which have been located by some as akin to the 
politics of the right. Even this article may, in Eagleton’s words, appear 
to “give comfort to one’s opponents,” those conservatives who automati- 
cally and quite wrongly assume that any critique of “enlightened prac- 
tices” isan endorsement of an empty-headed nostalgia for a past that was 
rejected for sound educational and political reasons. However, although 
it may be embarrassing if some of the public figures or less thoughtful 
politicians who regularly produce simplistic answers think they recognise 
their own agendas in the call for such things as the use of memorisation 
techniques or the demand for scaffolded and framed reading practices, 
the fear of this embarrassment should not deter us. 
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To those conservatives who misread our intentions, we say loudly 
and clearly that if we must be positioned on the “oldspeak” binary, we will 
be counted alongside those who argue for a progressive, democratic 
pedagogy, anti-racist and anti-sexist, one that rejects the notion that the 
commodity and the market-place provide suitable models, or even 
vocabularies, for education. Our model is not the 1950s classroom so 
beloved ofthe right, still less is it the 1850s classroom. We are saying that 
it is time to look at the way we talk about education and to replace the 
“othering” of current post-hoc theories and discourses with a willingness 
to apply the same intellectual rigour to the specificity of actual educa- 
tional practices. For we do retain a belief in the possibility of change, and 
it is crucial for such change to come about that we start to re-visualise 
what we think we see. We must create new ways of speaking about 
schools in this post-Jekyll and Hyde world. It is time to leave the 19th 
century behind now that we are about to enter the 21st. 
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Introduction 


In this essay, I look into the way education shapes student identity. 
I provide a close reading of an insightful poem by Langston Hughes.' 
Hughes, a poet of the Harlem Renaissance in the 1920s, wrote “Theme 
for English B” as a reflection on his experience in an English course at 
Columbia University. He attended Columbia for only one year, in 1921- 
22, dropping out most likely because of problematic experiences such as 
the one described in the poem.” While this poem deals with the issue of 
the educational formation of self in ways that deserve our attention, it 
has been largely overlooked by educational theorists. The poem provides 
a subtle analysis of the interaction between student identity and educa- 
tional expectations. The questions that Hughes’s poem raises are these: 
What effect can a writing assignment have on student identity? What 
kind of interaction is there between the identity of the student and the 
identity of an instructor? 

In order to highlight the subtleties of Hughes’s poem, I juxtapose it 
with the thought of two philosophers who have also shed light on the 
formation of self within the educational context. Michel Foucault and 
Hans-Georg Gadamer each provide a theoretical framework for under- 
standing education as an act of self-formation. While their frameworks 
differ from each other, both serve to illuminate key points in Hughes’s 
poem. Langston Hughes’s “Theme for English B” illustrates that theo- 
retical understandings of education-as-self-formation, understandings 
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grounded in the work of thinkers like Foucault and Gadamer, ultimately 
stand to learn from the concrete experiences of the student who is being 
educated. Hughes’s experience as an African-American student at a 
predominantly white college, as a poet who narrates his own educational 
experience, is itself an important piece of theory. 


“Theme for English B” by Langston Hughes 


The instructor said, 


Go home and write 

a page tonight. 

And let that page come out of you— 
Then, it will be true. 


I wonder if it’s that simple? 

I am twenty-two, colored, born in Winston-Salem. 
I went to school there, then Durham, then here 
to this college on the hill above Harlem. 

I am the only colored student in my class. 

The steps from the hill lead down into Harlem, 
through a park, then I cross St. Nicholas, 

Eighth Avenue, Seventh, and I come to the Y, 

the Harlem Branch Y, where I take the elevator 
up to my room, sit down, and write this page: 


It’s not easy to know what is true for you or me 

at twenty-two, my age. But I guess I’m what 

I feel and see and hear, Harlem, I hear you: 

hear you, hear me—we two—you, me, talk on this page. 
(I hear New York, too.) Me—who? 

Well, I like to eat, sleep, drink, and be in love. 

I like to work, read, learn, and understand life. 

I like a pipe for a Christmas present, 

or records—Bessie, bop, or Bach. 

I guess being colored doesn’t make me not like 

the same things other folks like who are other races. 
So will my page be colored that I write? 

Being me, it will not be white. 

But it will be 

a part of you, instructor. 

You are white— 

yet a part of me, as I am a part of you. 
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That’s American. 

Sometimes perhaps you don’t want to be a part of me. 
Nor do I often want to be a part of you. 

But we are, that’s true! 

As I learn from you, 

I guess you learn from me— 

although you're older—and white— 

and somewhat more free. 


This is my page for English B.* 
Power and Self-Formation 


“The individual,” wrote Foucault, “with his identity and character- 
istics, is the product of a relation of power...”* In other words, power does 
not just constrain individuals; it actually makes us who we are. For 
Foucault, the school is one of the main relay stations for power. And so 
schools are not only in the business of adding to what students know. 
They are also in the business of deciding who students are. As Foucault 
observes, “it is the [school] apparatus as a whole that produces ‘power’ 
and distributes individuals in this permanent and continuous field.” 
This is an ontological stance toward education, a stance which holds that 
schooling is deeply implicated in our very being. The power of school 
fashions our identities. 

Foucault’s disciplinary conception of schooling is now famous among 
educational theorists. Foucault uses spatial metaphors such as “grid,” 
“cell,” “capillary,” and “panopticon” to describe the power of schools to 
watch over students at all times and in all places. Students are arranged 
in “grids” and “cells”; the power of the school is at work even in its nooks 
and crannies, in its very “capillaries.” 

The most powerful of these spatial metaphors, the “panopticon,” is 
based on Jeremy Bentham’s device for patrolling prison inmates.* In a 
panoptic system, prison inmates are always being watched and they 
know that they are always being watched. So, too, with students in 
schools. Students are being watched and they know it. Being watched 
takes on at least three forms in schools. First, there is the literal form of 
watching whereby the student is physically scrutinized by the teacher. 
The teacher watches the student as she moves about the room and, by 
modern panoptic devices such as video cameras and intercoms, as she 
moves in the halls and on the playground. This physical scrutiny creates 
acertain conformity on the part of students. They do not “act out” because 
they know they are being watched. 
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Second, the student is metaphorically “watched” as an entry in the 
gradebook, and as a subordinate member in the teacher-student rela- 
tionship. These methods of objectifying students, of “watching” them by 
organizational means, are less concrete, but just as effective as architec- 
ture and technology. And much like the literal form of being watched, the 
student will “act well,” will perform well academically, because of being 
watched in this academic way. There is thus a certain amount of psychic 
“watching” that takes place in schools. The teacher, as an authority 
figure, often has influence over the self-perception of students, over their 
identities. As the teacher looks on, the student’s conception of self is 
guided by the norms that the student assumes the teacher has in mind. 
To some extent, schooling is a conformative guessing game on the part 
of the student. Students know that the teacher is watching, guess how 
the teacher expects them to act, and act accordingly. 

Moreover, as the student guesses, chooses, and plays the academic 
game, it becomes obvious that power takes on an active, constitutive role 
in the lives of students. Students not only react to power; they are not 
only objectified. In many ways, power actually constitutes students; they 
are subjects in light of power. Power actually enables students to be 
students. The objectified “me” is also an active “I.” Even if the student 
becomes what he expected to be, she never sloughs off her status as 
subject, her status as “I.” The student, by the very process of positioning 
himself according to the grid provided by the school, becomes a free agent 
within the school’s power network. Students position themselves: They 
walk to class, they do their homework, and they take responsibility for 
their success or failure. Foucault reminds us that schools not only 
provide the means for students to monitor and restrain themselves. The 
school is also constitutive of student agency. The panopticon produces 
active subjects. 


Poetic Insights: | 


Hughes offers insights not from the perspective of a philosopher, but 
from the perspective of a student and writer. Yet Hughes’s “Theme for 
English B” takes up a similar question to the one posed by Foucault: How 
does educational power interact with student identity? Hughes’s poem 
reveals that through an act as seemingly innocuous as writing a theme 
for English B, the student is participating in a power network that 
actually patrols, shapes, and constitutes his identity. 

In particular, Hughes’s poem looks into three very Foucaultian 
themes: the panoptic power of education, that is, the ability of the school 
to keep the student under surveillance by virtue of its unique spatial 
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configuration; the extent to which the school forces itself on student 
identity by means of educational expectations; the extent to which power 
constitutes the student as subject when the student willingly fulfills 
educational expectations. 

Hughes’s poem puts particular emphasis on the spatial configura- 
tion of Harlem. With this emphasis, Hughes takes up the Foucaultian 
theme of the school-as-panopticon. But Hughes extends Foucault’s 
notion. Whereas Foucault’s panopticon represents the school’s ability to 
keep students under close surveillance on the school premises, Hughes 
reminds us that sometimes the gaze of the instructor actually follows the 
student home! As the narrator walks home, he goes “down into Harlem,” 
he goes “through a park,” he crosses many streets, he arrives at “the 
Harlem Branch Y,” and he takes the elevator up to his room. Yet even 
after this long trek, he cannot shake off the presence of the instructor. 
Even in the seclusion of his own room, he must “talk on this page” with 
the instructor. It is as if the panoptic system of the school extends down 
into Harlem. It is as if his actions are still subject to surveillance even at 
a great distance from school. 

But Hughes’s use of spatial distance within the poem does more than 
highlight the distance over which the panoptic gaze can travel. The 
landscape of Harlem also serves to highlight the tension between the 
white world of Columbia where “I am the only colored student in my 
class,” and the Black world of Harlem in the 1920s. For Hughes’s 
narrator, there is a concrete (literally), geographical difference between 
the Black life of Harlem and the white life of the classroom. While he may 
not be able to shake off the instructor’s presence even in his own room, 
there is actually a whole landscape (once again, literally) of social 
difference that separates the student from his teacher. Interestingly, the 
instructor is present, but at the same time he is very distant.’ He is 
present because they must “talk on this page” and because the assign- 
ment must conform to the instructions that it must “come out of you.” The 
instructor is distant because he does not make the trek down into Harlem 
and up to the narrator’s room. More significantly, he is distant because 
he is “older, and white—/ and somewhat more free.” 

Even as “Theme for English B” begins, Hughes’s narrator wonders 
the extent to which the demands of education are forcing their way onto 
his own identity. “I wonder if it’s that simple?” Hughes writes. In other 
words, Hughes compares the “simple”—that is, simplistic— instructions 
of the teacher to his own more complex understanding of what he is being 
asked to do. First, we hear the simplistic notion of identity held by the 
“instructor.” “Let that page come out of you,” the instructor says. The 
instructor assumes that each student has an authentic self, that if a 
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student can just tap into that self, then his or her writing will be “true.” 
The instructor is unaware of the interplay between educational power 
and student identity. He is unaware that an instructor’s position of 
power impinges upon the “true” self of students in his class. 

Hughes understands his own situation in a much more complex way. 
As soon as he wonders “if it’s that simple?” the entire poem becomes an 
extended consideration of what it means to write the self, especially 
when that self is summoned by a school authority. Hughes’s “I wonder” 
might be construed as followings: “I wonder’”...ifthe identity of an African 
American student can remain “true” to itself when it is being summoned 
by a white teacher? “I wonder”...how intertwined the student self is with 
the self about which the instructor expects to read? By questioning the 
simple-ness of the instructor’s assignment, Hughes underscores the way 
that education forces itself on student identity. 

Hughes also struggles with the extent to which he willingly lives up 
to the instructor’s expectations. In other words, Hughes’s text shows that 
education not only forces itself on student identity, but that students also 
choose to become whoever the school asks them to be. Students are not 
only objects of panoptic power; they are willing subjects as well. Hughes 
illustrates this tension between student-as-object and student-as-sub- 
ject by switching back and forth between the objective and subjective 
pronouns me and /. At various times during the poem, the narrator 
speaks of the I-as-subject. In these instances, he clearly knows who the 
Tis: “I like to eat, sleep, drink, and be in love”; “I like to work, read, learn”; 
“I like a pipe for a Christmas present.” But often, too, the narrator 
wonders what influence the me-as-object has on the J. Hughes questions 
the] by asking how much it is being influenced by the me. This is nowhere 
more evident than when the narrator asks, “Me—who?” Who is this me 
that the J is describing on paper? How much me am I putting into my I? 
Why am 7 (as subject) willingly negotiating with what the instructor 
expects of me (as object)? 


Hermeneutics and Self-Formation 


Gadamer comes at education from a very different perspective than 
Foucault. For Gadamer, education is not a matter of power. It is not the 
power of the school system or the power of the teacher which is involved 
in learning, or at least it should not be a matter of power. Whereas 
Foucault believes that schooling is effective mainly as a matter of power 
relations, Gadamer is convinced that educational power is a peripheral 
matter to be avoided.* Rather, Gadamer suggests that we consider 
education to be primarily a hermeneutic endeavor. 
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How is education a hermeneutic endeavor? It is so because learning 
“remains bound up with the individual person in the totality of their life 
situation.”’ A hermeneutic endeavor is a matter of one tradition coming 
into contact with another tradition. Hermeneutic understanding is more 
than a cognitive assimilation of ideas, or a subjective manipulation of 
data. It is, rather, understanding situated within historical and cultural 
tradition. Education entails an interaction between the student’s tradi- 
tion and the tradition which is to be learned. According to Gadamer’s 
hermeneutic philosophy, the whole “life situation” of the student comes 
into play during the educational process. When a student understands 
hermeneutically, she cannot separate who she is from what she is 
learning.'” 

Before providing a brief sketch of the hermeneutic implications of 
the student-teacher interaction, we can pause to note how similar the 
hermeneutic account is, at least in content, to Foucault’s power-laden 
approach. For Foucault, power in schools produces “the individual, with 
his identity and characteristics.” It is the surveillance and self-patrolling 
of students that subjects student identity to the educational process. 
Gadamer would likewise say that the identity of the student undergoes 
change during the educational process, that education has to do with “the 
individual person in the totality of their life situation.” But Gadamer 
would say that the self is at stake even in the absence of power. 
Hermeneutic understanding always entails self-understanding, whether 
or not power is involved. Thus, Foucault and Gadamer differ in form, but 
not in content. For Foucault, educational power shapes student identity. 
For Gadamer, identity is shaped, but it is shaped as a result of the 
hermeneutic bias of education. 

The best way to understand hermeneutic self-formation within the 
educational context of this poem is to begin with the famous image of the 
hermeneutic circle. For Gadamer, as for his teacher Heidegger, each of 
us is located within a circle of familiar understandings. We cannot escape 
this circle because, quite simply, it is all that we know and all that we are. 
When a student learns something new, she comes into contact with a 
strange new part within the familiar circle. In order to engage with that 
strange new part, the student must actually reconfigure some of her own 
familiar understandings in order to account for this new understanding. 
Thus, interaction with this strange part does not simply add a modicum 
of knowledge to the store of familiar understandings; it actually 
reconfigures the whole. Learning is a movement. Learning travels from 
the familiar whole, to a strange part, and back to the shifted whole. 
“Fundamentally,” writes Gadamer, “understanding is always a move- 
ment in this kind of circle, which is why the repeated return from the 
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whole to the parts, and vice versa, is essential.”'' Movement within the 
circle of the familiar and strange is essential to hermeneutic learning. 

Now we are in a position to glimpse the relationship between 
hermeneutic learning and self-formation. For the hermeneutic circle is 
not only all that we know; it is also all that we are.'? According to 
Gadamer, hermeneutic understanding is an ontological endeavor. Thus, 
the hermeneutic circle is more than what we consciously understand; it 
entails as well all that is possible for us as human beings. To exist means 
to be part of the to-and-fro movement within the hermeneutic circle. This 
connection between hermeneutic understanding and human existence 
means that our identity is involved whenever we engage in the to-and- 
fro movement between the familiar and strange. This leads Gadamer to 
state that “understanding is ultimately self-understanding.”’’ Here, he 
does not mean a psychological understanding of the self, but an under- 
standing in which the self is fully engaged. That is to say, the movement 
of understanding does not happen without a movement of self. Or, 
identity is subject to change as learning takes place. 

In fact, we might say that the familiar whole is the same as the self. 
In this way, learning entails coming into contact with a strange part, 
with a strange Other. With the movement from self to Other, and back 
again, the self shifts. This movement from self to Other, and back again, 
is, in fact, identical to the movement from the familiar whole to the 
strange part, and back again. And learning is an example of these to-and- 
fro gestures. 


Poetic Insights: Il 


While Hughes’s “Theme for English B” does provide significant 
insight into the power-laden workings of schools that Foucault describes, 
it also presents an example of hermeneutic learning. Throughout the 
poem, we are reminded that learning always entails two horizons: the 
familiar and the strange. From the perspective of Hughes’s narrator, the 
I of Harlem is the familiar, while the white world of the instructor is the 
strange. The writing assignment calls for an interaction between the 
familiar and the strange. The poem resonates with the words of Gadamer: 
“Hermeneutic work is based on a polarity of familiarity and strange- 
ness.... The true locus of hermeneutics is this in-between.” 

The task to which this poem sets itself is to have a dialogue between 
the familiar world that the narrator embodies and the strange world of 
teacher expectations. Throughout the poem, Hughes insists on this 
interaction between the two worlds: He insists that it will be adialogue— 
“you, me, talk on this page.” He recognizes the interdependency of the 
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familiar whole with its strange parts—“You are white—/yet a part of me, 
as I am a part of you.” He knows that we cannot easily slough off the 
familiarity of our own culture, nor should we, when we participate in a 
hermeneutic dialogue: “So will my page be colored that I write? Being me, 
it will not be white.” Hughes underscores the interaction between the 
familiar and the strange within this typical writing assignment. 

Moreover, the narrator knows that this will not be an easy task, that 
a hermeneutic dialogue is always a complex interaction. Hence, he asks 
himself, “I wonder if it’s that simple?” In light of the hermeneutic view 
of understanding, we can note how simplistic the teacher’s instructions 
are. By imploring his students to “let that page come out of you,” the 
instructor negates the important interaction between the familiar and 
strange which is necessary for any sort of understanding. The instructor 
ignores the essential give-and-take which occurs between the familiar 
and the strange. Hermeneutically speaking, no understanding can 
“come out of you” alone. Understanding always entails interchange 
between the self and other, always the familiar and the strange. 

Interestingly, Hughes’s poem reveals a double-ended hermeneutic. 
In other words, we cannot be completely sure whose experiences are 
familiar and whose are strange, the narrator’s or the instructor’s. The 
hermeneutic poles of “familiar” and “strange” are interchangeable. At 
first blush, it seems that the student “I” is the familiar pole, while the 
instructor represents the strange pole. After all, the student is narrating 
the poem and it is he who must come to terms with the strange white 
world of his college classroom. 

But then we are presented with a role reversal of sorts: “You are 
white—/ Yet a part of me, as I am a part of you.” While these lines 
resonate with the whole/part image of the hermeneutic circle, Hughes 
seems to be wondering where familiarity actually lies. Is it possible that 
the student is a strange part of the instructor’s familiar whole just as the 
instructor is a strange part of the student’s familiar whole? Moreover, the 
narrator asserts that the instructor might learn from him as much as he 
learns from the instructor: “As I learn from you,/ I guess you learn from 
me.” Just as the hermeneutic poles are reversible, so, too, the roles of 
teacher and learner can be reversed. 

And, what could it mean that the instructor in this poem learns from 
the student? We can answer this question by looking to the traditional 
hermeneutic encounter with texts, since it is the student’s text—his 
theme for English B—that this instructor will encounter. From a herme- 
neutic perspective, a person who encounters a text is fundamentally 
changed by that text. S/he finds the self at stake in that text. As Gadamer 
puts it, “a person trying to understand a text is prepared for it to tell him 
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something.”** Now, the instructor, upon reading the paper he has 
assigned, would not take on the role of student if he were to assume his 
simplistic, non-hermeneutic notion of the text. If “that page” could truly 
“come out of you,” as he suggests in the beginning of the poem, there 
would be no learning on the part of the instructor. If the text is autono- 
mously situated as a complete Other, then the assigned page will never 
be accessible to the instructor. It will not “tell him something.” 

But let us assume that the instructor is able to make sense of the text, 
that he does let it “tell him something.” If he is able to understand this 
theme for English B, it will be because there is an interaction between 
himself and the text. In that case, the page will not be the isolated truth 
of its author. Rather, the instructor will be moved by the text. He will 
become a student. His familiar whole will be shaken by the strange part 
which he is encountering. He will become a learner because the text has 
changed him. And this is exactly what Hughes’s poem insists on. The 
writing assignment is turned into a dialogic interaction. In Hughes’s 
words, “you, me, talk on this page.” It is a dialogue in which the instructor 
is cast in the dual role of teacher and learner. 


Poetic Insights III: 
The Complexities of Power and Hermeneutics, 
the Poet as Theorist 


The last five lines of “Theme for English B” are startling. In these 
lines, Hughes conveys three important points. First, he underscores 
some inherent tensions involved in teaching and learning in light of 
social difference—whether education is considered to be a hermeneutic 
endeavor, or whether it is considered a matter of power. Second, he 
reminds us of the importance of the poet’s voice when it comes to 
educational theorizing. Third, he reminds us, metaphorically, that all 
curriculum is ultimately about the identities of student and teacher. 

When Hughes writes, “I guess you learn from me—/ although you're 
older—and white—/ and somewhat more free,” we are called to remem- 
ber that education cannot be couched entirely in terms of a hermeneutic 
circle that is fundamentally allergic to notions of power. We must note 
that, in fact, the restraining factors of age discrepancy and racial 
difference may undermine the double-ended hermeneutics described 
earlier. On the one hand, the hermeneutic perspective assumes that the 
to-and-fro movement between the familiar and the strange supplies the 
necessary condition for self-formation. On the other hand, Hughes 
reminds us that this condition of difference, albeit necessary, may also 
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serve to undermine self-formation. If the instructor is not in a position to 
learn from the student—and Hughes “guesses” that the instructor may 
not be so disposed—then we have to wonder whether the to-and-fro 
movement will be arrested. 

Moreover, these last lines remind us that the institutional power of 
a school may be undercut by the social power of a teacher. While there 
is clearly institutional power that patrols the actions ofthe narrator, that 
actually follows him home, there is also social power that serves to 
fragment the narrator’s bond to the school. Hughes makes the point that 
because the instructor is “older—and white—/ and somewhat more free,” 
there is a very serious discrepancy between teacher and student which 
detracts from the teacher’s ability to engage with the narrator, to learn 
from him. In these last lines, we are reminded that the “concrete” 
distance between Harlem and the white college is analogous to the 
distance in social power between the narrator and his older, white 
instructor, who is “a bit more free.” The self-formation fostered by 
institutional power may be hindered by imbalances in social power. 

The last line of “Theme for English B” provides its most salient 
insights. The line has a few meanings. In a sense, this line serves as a 
platter for the meal which is the rest of the poem. When Hughes writes 
that “This is my page for English B,” there is a surprising sense of 
someone who is saying, “Voila, I present you with this poem which is also 
the page I have been assigned.” This last-line-as-platter is surprising 
both to the instructor, who expected a “theme” and not a poem, and to us, 
the readers, who have not expected this poem to be the theme which the 
instructor has asked for. While we have read this poem as a salient 
commentary on what it means, under conditions of social inequality, to 
write an assignment which is supposed to “come out of you,” it comes to 
us as a surprise that this poem is, itself, the assignment on which it is 
commenting. Thus, the last line first of all lends the poem a surprisingly 
self-referential quality. 

Moreover, the last line’s self-referential quality allows Hughes to 
make a poignant claim: that school assignments, in general, are always 
about the identities of teacher and student. School assignments are 
always about educational self-formation. Curriculum is always about an 
interaction between the familiar and the strange. This general state- 
ment about curriculum becomes apparent when we step back and 
examine the contents of Hughes’s poem against the backdrop of its role 
as a piece of curriculum, when we step back and look at the meal which 
is served on this curricular platter. Curriculum, in general, demands the 
same fare as Hughes’s poem; it asks that “you, me, talk on this page.” In 
other words, education always involves a dialogue about who we are. 
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Hughes’s poetic insight is, ultimately, an insight which is important for 
educational theory in general. It is this: Education, because of power 
relations and because of intersecting traditions, is always about the 
identities of students and teachers. Hughes’s “page for English B,” or, 
more generally, any educative endeavor, demands that “you, me, talk on 
this page.” 
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Introduction 


It is easy to see the caring my partner and I do in our personal lives 
for each other. We show that we value each other by the amount and type 
of time we spend together, trying to stay acquainted. We attend to each 
other in physical ways by our loving embraces and nurturing activities. 
We attempt to be present and open to each other’s ideas. We strive to be 
generous and receptive so we really hear our voices. Caring involves a 
“feeling with” the other, not feeling for the other. We rely on an attitude 
of acceptance and trust, inclusion, and openness in order to help us recover, 
heal, and continue our caring relationship when we miscommunicate, 
misunderstand, and hurt each other’s feelings due to our differences.' 

Caring is also readily recognizable in my partner’s and my private 
home. We shop for groceries and cook meals, we do laundry and mend or 
replace worn out clothes, we vacuum and dust and pick up around the 
house, we mow lawns and trim bushes, we feed our animals, and take 
them to the vets when they are sick, etc. These activities are all ones we 
do to care for our physical bodies, as well as those of our plants and 
animals. They are activities that take care of our physical living space, 
which affects the quality of our lives. 

Because my partner and I are also active parents, and the children 
of aging, living parents we are in-relation-with, this makes us involved 
in other easily identifiable forms of caring: we bathe, read stories, sing 
to, listen to, play with, and cheer for our children. We drive our parents 
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to doctor appointments, help them shop for needed items, and partici- 
pate in many of the same caring activities we do with our children, 
including nursing through illnesses, and listening to their stories. These 
activities we share with each other, our pets, children, and parents are 
caring if they are perceived as caring by the one cared-for. 

Caring is always relational, between the carer and the one cared-for. 
Caring activities must be perceived by the one-cared-for as such for them 
to be genuine forms of caring. We will find that this relational quality of 
caring is very important for it helps us identify and understand forms of 
not-caring that are misguided, or harmful to the living beings involved. 
Caring is life affirming and healing, for it affirms one’s self as well as the 
other. It has the potential to be empowering and transformative but it is 
not a panacea for our problems, it is just a start. We must be careful not 
to romanticize caring, for it is certainly not necessarily a glamorous or 
romantic relational activity: changing diapers, emptying bedpans, clean- 
ing out refrigerators, weeding gardens, or listening to the same story for 
the tenth time that week (or day?) are all caring activities that are not 
very pleasant. When we romanticize caring we sentimentalize and 
trivalize its importance. It is also important that we not treat caring as 
a lifeless idea, for caring is a relational activity shared with other living 
beings and these beings are embodied. Caring is at times dirty and musty 
and smelly and full of blood and other bodily fluids. Caring is also 
embedded in the contextuality of the lives of the ones caring and being 
cared for. Caring is encultured and affected by the politics which 
surround our lives. 

We can begin to see the politics involved with caring when we realize 
our society has no problem recognizing the domestic forms of caring just 
described. We may even venture to say our society appreciates the value 
and importance of domestic caring, thanks to work by feminist scholars 
such as Carol Gilligan, Nel Noddings, Jane Roland Martin, and Sara 
Ruddick. Yet we have a much more difficult time recognizing the socio/ 
political forces on caring that label it domestic, and often social class and 
racially specific, as well as gender specific. What happens to our recog- 
nition and valuing of caring if we take it out of its contained private, 
domestic sphere and try to examine its public roles? And what happens 
if we take a closer look at domesticated caring and begin to examine the 
socio/political forces involved in its private roles? These are the kinds of 
concerns I wish to explore as I strive to soften the public/private 
distinctions in our lives and begin to describe the power of an undomes- 
ticated caring 

I use my partner and I as examples to help explore the varied roles 
of caring and the forces which affect caring, for several reasons. First, 
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methodologically I tell personal stories, in a style that is suggestive of 
Mary Leach’s “good gossip,” as a way of expressing my voice in my 
research.’ I speak from the first person perspective to remind the reader 
(and myself) that ideas do not have a life of their own. Ideas are peoples’ 
ideas, and that means they are influenced by such contextual variables 
as social, political, psychological, economic, and historical forces. Theory 
that is estranged from the empirical world and social contexts runs the 
risk of being totalizing or dogmatic. As I consider the topic of caring I will 
do so by continually examining these variables as a way of exposing the 
forces which affect caring. 

Second, using my partner and I as an example of caring allows me to 
address issues of gender, social class, culture, and race, in public and 
private caring. I am female, my partner is male. I was raised in an upper 
middle class family, his was working class. I was raised with people from 
many different backgrounds, in a military family which traveled and 
lived around the world; he grew up in one location, where all of his family 
still lives. We were both raised as racially White, with the different 
meanings our families and social surroundings attached to Whiteness, 
but we also both came of age during the Civil Rights movement, and we 
struggle to become more aware of how we are raced.* 

My plan is to examine how caring is treated in the domestic side of 
our lives, through the work of Ruddick, Noddings, and Joan Tronto. Then 
I will turn to Martin’s concept of the schoolhome to begin to explore what 
happens when we allow caring to enter the public realm. I argue that 
caring that is domesticated is made private and tucked away. Its power 
is contained and kept under control. When kept private, caring is 
marginalized as a topic of research, its value is diminished, and it is 
allowed to remain under-analyzed and under-critiqued. Bringing caring 
into the light of public day is like exposing one’s dirty laundry. I also 
argue that caring is under-recognized or under-acknowledged in the 
public work place, yet it is there as powerfully as it is in our private lives. 
Not acknowledging caring’s public existence also works to make it 
devalued and invisible, as well as to keep caring disciplined and under 
control. We will find, with the help of feminist scholars such as Martin 
and Elizabeth Fox-Genovese, that the more we examine this private/ 
public distinction, the more we begin to understand how they overlap 
and interact and affect each other. In the end we will find that our private 
and public lives are like a Mobius strip that has no beginning and no end, 
no inside and no outside. The dichotomy between public and private 
spheres is false; to describe these as if they are two clearly defined, 
distinct domains is to commit a fallacy of false dilemma. Genuine caring 
is vital in all aspects of our lives and affects all of us. 
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|. Caring in the Private Realm 


Lest the Reader think my partner and I live a traditional domesti- 
cated life, let me adduce a few more details about our qualitatively 
unique lives that will help us problematize caring in the home. Notice, I 
did not say above whe does which caring activity in our home. This is 
because we both share equally in the responsibilities for most of the 
activities | mentioned. We take turns with the laundry and cleaning of 
the house, both of us like to do the laundry and neither or us likes to 
vacuum or dust, so we switch those jobs in June and January. I do not 
mow the grass, because I am allergic to grass, but my partner does not 
do any other yard work if he can avoid it, and I enjoy working outdoors. 
I cook most of our meals because I like to cook and care about what I eat, 
whereas my partner has a repertoire of six meals he can cook after living 
on his own for ten years. We have compromised on the meal preparation 
in that whoever cooks does not have to set the table or do the dishes. 

Childcare responsibilities are more complicated in our home because 
I am the mother of four children, whereas my partner has only one child, 
yet three step-children. We are a blended family, both of us married, 
divorced, and remarried at a later date. We share equally in the care of 
our son, Sam, including taking him to the doctor or dentist, and serving 
as classroom parent or PTA officer for his school. But I was the main care 
provider for my three children as they grew up, with my partner offering 
significant support and help when he joined our family in time for their 
adolescence. 

Our parental models for these domestic activities differ greatly, due 
to our social class differences. My partner’s parents were working class, 
so they shared domestic caring activities, based around their public 
working hours. His father left early for work, and his mother went to 
work after the children were in school so she took care of breakfast. His 
father was home when the children returned from school so he fixed 
dinner, for their mother did not get home until later. The people who 
helped them with their domestic “chores” were their children. I grew up 
in ahome where my mother was responsible for housework and childcare 
and my father’s main caring activity was bringing home the paycheck. At 
different times my mother had maids/ cooks / baby sitters to help her, as 
well as her two girls. These housekeepers were always minority women 
of various cultures, depending on where we lived (Black, Mexican 
American, Puerto Rican, Okinawan). As Kal Alston notes: “These women 
live in a world in which the labor of the subaltern continues to be 
exploited in order to accord more freedom and flexibility to the beneficia- 
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ries of expanded equality.”* My mother taught me that domestic activi- 
ties we identify with caring remove a person from the public world of 
exciting adventures and educational growth. As a woman of means, she 
bought her freedom from the yoke of domestic caring. Alston reminds us: 
“Mother/care is of course not foreign to the subaltern, but motherhood 
has not been the exalted experience for many women who have been 
made to leave their own children to be maternal to others’ children in 
their charge.” 

How have domestic caring activities been described by other feminist 
scholars? Ruddick describes caring in terms of “mothering” to help 
distinguish a way of thinking she argues is different than rational 
thinking.® This thinking is “maternal thinking” and is centered around 
human needs (pleasure/pain) rather than a love of reasons (rationality). 
She does not say that mothering is an activity only done by women, it can 
be provided by either sex, yet her way of distinguishing and naming 
“mothering” certainly associates females with caring activities. For 
Ruddick, a“mother’” is “a person who takes on responsibility for children’s 
lives and for whom providing child care is a significant part of her 
working life.”’ A “mother” is distinguished from a biological mother in 


that caring is not automatic. There is an optional character to caring such 
that a person decides to be a mother. All mothers are “adoptive.” 


Thus caring is a larger category than the activity of actual, biological 
mothers. It is open to males as well as females, and people of different 
social class backgrounds as well as different cultures (although Ruddick’s 
focus is on gender). However, because she insists caring is centered 
around childcare, her concept of caring has exclusionary effects. For 
example, Ruddick’s “mothering” concept creates room for the caring 
activities that my mother’s housekeepers performed for our family to be 
acknowledged as caring, but the activity of housekeepers earning money 
in a public job (our private home) to provide sustenance for their own 
children they leave behind to someone else’s “mothering” becomes an 
activity that is not recognized as caring. My father’s activities of provid- 
ing the money that paid for these mothering activities is also not 
considered caring. According to Ruddick’s distinctions, my partner’s 
caring activities that he does in our home gain significance and recogni- 
tion, especially the time when he did all the caring activities in our home 
while I was working on my doctorate three hours away from our home. 
Yet my work to earn my doctorate so that I could find a higher paying job 
and be better able to take care of my children’s needs, as well as take care 
of my own needs for further growth and development, is not viewed as 
caring. Also, Ruddick’s concept of mothering being adoptive makes room 
for homosexual parents to be recognized for their caring activities, but it 
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suggests that people who do not have children are somehow uncaring. 

For Ruddick, a “mother’s” authority is earned by care, whereas a 
“father” earns authority through his cultural activities. Such a distinc- 
tion suggests that caring is separate from one’s culture and is not viewed 
as a public activity. Rather, caring work is assumed to take place in the 
private realm of one’s home, determined by children’s needs. Yet, 
Ruddick describes the demands of mothering as involving: preserving 
children’s lives (protection), fostering their growth (nurturance), and 
teaching them how to be socially acceptable (training).* This third 
demand acknowledges that culture does influence mothering, and that 
caring decisions are not always made with just the children’s needs in 
mind. Decisions on how a mother must train the children so they will be 
socially acceptable are affected by the social groups of which the mother 
is a member.’ Ruddick’s efforts to distinguish caring in a way that 
removes caring from the public realm of cultural influences are defeated 
by a mother’s responsibility to prepare her children for the public world. 
In the end we must conclude what feminists have helped us understand, 
that “the personal is political.” 

What Ruddick’s distinctions point out is how culturally bound caring 
is, usually by gender, race, and social class. (Gilligan’s work has the same 
results.) In America, Euro-Americans embrace classical liberal values of 
autonomy and freedom over connectedness and responsibility to others. 
Euro-Americans strive to be free of caring for a home or family, calling 
that “a burden,” and Euro-Americans seek to avoid “being tied down.” Yet 
performing domesticated caring activities are essential to the continu- 
ance of the human race, in any culture. Ifone lives in a culture that views 
those activities as burdensome then others will be delegated to perform 
domesticated caring activities, so that some can be free. 

In Tronto’searlier work," she points to the original English meaning 
of care as “a burden”; to care implies an ongoing responsibility and 
commitment. “If caring involves a commitment, then caring must have 
an object. Thus caring is necessarily relational.”'' This point is one she 
shares in agreement with Noddings. Noddings develops her description 
of caring from the idea that people are not naturally alone. She argues 
that people’s very individualities are defined in a set of relations.’ We 
begin our lives in relation, and we only survive because someone was 
willing to care for us. Out of this basic biological need, since newborn 
babies are extremely dependent and vulnerable, all of us (males and 
females, regardless of race, social class, or culture) develop a caring 
attitude, “that attitude which expresses our earliest memories of being 
cared for and our growing store of memories of both caring and being 
cared for, (which) is universally accessible.”'* However, Tronto disagrees 
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with Noddings’ focus on caring as being necessarily between individuals 
in a dyadic relationship, as between a mother and a child. Tronto fears 
that describing caring in terms of concrete relations only limits it to a 
parochial level, whereas Noddings worries that describing caring on a 
large scale risks corrupting caring. 

Tronto moves to distinguish between “caring about” and “caring for” 
as a way of revealing more about traditional assumptions of gender 
difference with caring. Her distinction is based on the objects of care, for 
she argues that “caring about” refers to objects that are more abstract, 
like ideas and jobs, whereas “caring for” refers to “a specific, particular 
object that is the focus of caring.... Caring for involves responding to the 
particular, concrete, physical, spiritual, intellectual, psychic, and emo- 
tional needs of others.”"* Tronto presents the case that “traditional gender 
roles in our society imply that men care about but women care for.”'® 

In her more recent work, Tronto softens the distinction between 
“caring about” and “caring for” and instead speaks about four phases of 
caring: caring about (recognizing, valuing), taking care of (responsibil- 
ity), care-giving (the direct physical work of meeting needs for care), and 
care-receiving (the object of care’s response to the care it receives).'® 
However, she points out in a footnote that she sees these being in two 
basic groups, two being more abstract and two being more concrete, and 
that this distinction is similar to her earlier “caring about” and “caring 
for.”'’ “(C)aring about, and taking care of, are the duties of the powerful. 
Care-giving and care-receiving are left to the less powerful.”"* Tronto is 
successful at pointing out the political context of caring, but unfortu- 
nately her distinction between more abstract and more concrete forms of 
caring causes problems for her. By making this distinction, Tronto 
reinscribes the dichotomy between public and private spheres. For care- 
giving and care-receiving are daily activities we associate with the home, 
the cooking and bathing type examples I started with, whereas caring 
about and taking care of forms of caring are considered distant, public 
forms of caring, when they are acknowledged at all. 

Noddings also distinguishes between “caring about” and “caring for,” 
however not to draw our attention to social norms of gender roles, but 
rather as a way of getting to the degree of commitment the carer makes. 
The difficulty with trying to distinguish between levels of commitment 
with caring is how does one measure this? What standards and criteria 
can we use to determine levels of caring? As soon as we try to measure 
levels and degrees of caring we run right into socio/political concerns. 
Would it be the case that I care more for my children if I stay home and 
physically care for them, whereas if I am working, even in someone else’s 
home, to raise money to pay for my children’s food and shelter that means 
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I care less? We already know this way of measuring is sexist, racist, and 
classist. Does the fact that I care more about the food I eat than my 
partner, based on the standard of what we have learned to cook, mean 
that I have a greater level of commitment to our family needs for 
nourishment since I spend more time shopping and preparing food? Or 
is itjust a matter of culinary taste, since my partner was very willing and 
able to cook for his three step-children while I was in graduate school, 
and their need for nourishment was taken care of. Rather than focusing 
on levels of commitment with caring, I am drawing attention to the 
categories we use to connote activities as caring ones. 

What we have found so far is that when people think about caring, 
even feminist scholars, there is a tendency to associate it with something 
we experience only at a parochial, private level. Caring is connected to 
nurturing, mothering, loving kinds of activities, and is associated with 
the domestic side of our lives. Many feminist scholars have worked to 
help us understand how the domestic side of our lives is devalued in our 
society. This devaluing has racist, classist, and sexist undertones, for 
historically women, minorities, and poor people have served the roles of 
domestic caregivers so that people, mainly White, middle and upper class 
males, could leave home and enter the public world. Locating caring only 
in the home also limits our abilities to understand its role in the public 
world of work, as well as how our public worlds and private worlds 
intertwine and affect each other. Let’s explore now what happens to our 
recognition and valuing of caring if we take it out of its contained private, 
domestic sphere and try to examine its public roles. 


ll. Caring in the Public Realm 


The public side of caring is not regularly acknowledged, nor is the 
interrelated connection between the public and private domains readily 
understood. It is striking how little caring has been explored in the public 
realms of our lives. Yet caring’s meaning, in terms of valuing, attending, 
being present and open, being generous and receptive, does not change 
due to different locations. Caring is as powerful in our public lives as it 
is in our private lives and there are examples of public caring all around 
us. I believe this erroneous distinction between private/public forms of 
caring is based on the mistaken assumption that people and their ideas 
are separable. When we are in a domestic setting it is easier to under- 
stand that caring is relational and that what we think about each other 
affects how we feel about each other and act towards each other. Yet the 
same affects happen in a public setting. At home, we recognize that our 
caring activities are connected to other life forms. But somehow, when we 
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look for caring in the workplace we lose sight of this interconnectedness. 
Let me illustrate with some public experiences of my partner’s and mine. 

In the eleven years my partner and I have lived together, we have 
been simultaneously fully employed in a traditional sense only four 
years. Those four years were not consecutive, but they all took place with 
both of us working in higher education institutions. We have each spent 
some of those eleven years as graduate students, working in our home 
(reading, writing) as well as in a public setting, graduate school (attend- 
ing classes, doing more reading and writing). We have also spent some 
of those years with one of us teaching part-time in public school or 
university settings while also working at home (providing childcare, 
doing independent scholarship and writing, grading students’ work). 
Our work is not easily distinquishable by dividing it between the public 
and private realms, as both of us spend time working in both realms and 
our work transfers and blends from one setting to the other. Our work 
helps define who we are, and when our work is marginalized or devalued, 
so are we. 

Publicly, the work my partner and I do in our chosen fields of study 
involves the courses we teach, our research, and service. Our pedagogical 
styles are reflective of our research interests in caring (for myself) and 
the affective domain in relation to learning (for my partner) and our 
efforts to model caring in our classrooms. Our commitments to be of 
service to our students, colleagues, and institutions also are based on our 
valuing of caring and our efforts to attend to others. Both of us have had 
our work described as meritorious and significant, when we are needed 
to teach adjunct classes at each other’s institutions of higher learning. 
We have had fellow faculty members express what we mistook for a 
caring attitude toward us, only to find that our work is devalued when 
an opportunity opens up for us to apply for a full-time position. Such acts 
of devaluing are defended by statements such as: “It is not personal, it 
has nothing to do with you, it is just a political decision.” However, just 
as the personal is political, the political is personal. 

Our colleagues say they care for us. They consider themselves 
friends and they will help us if one of us is sick or in an accident. They 
celebrate our successes and mourn our failures. They think of caring at 
a personal level, as “caring for.” However, that some of our colleagues 
question the value of our work when it comes to hiring us on a full-time 
basis, when they do not attempt to understand in a generous manner our 
research or our teaching, and offer us the opportunity to explain our work 
to them and help them to appreciate its worth, these are acts of not 
caring. This lack of caring takes place in a public domain, our institutions 
of higher learning. Yet, their lack of care toward our work affects us 
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personally as well, for our work sustains our personal growth as well as 
feeds our family and provides them with clothing and shelter. Ulti- 
mately, it is only possible to be a professor in our fields of study if we 
receive institutional support. 

What I describe are not uncommon experiences for couples trying to 
make livings in academia. Tronto helps us understand that when we 
define caring only in dispositional terms, how our colleagues feel about 
us as people, and do not think about caring in terms of practice, that some 
of our colleagues do not hire either one of us for a job we already are 
preforming well for them, such defining makes caring vulnerable to over- 
idealization and privatization. Caring that is associated only with 
emotions is also individualized. Tronto argues that our society domesti- 
cates caring as a way of devaluing and containing it, so it poses no 
threat.'? Some of my partner’s and my work-related experiences in 
higher education serve as an example in support of Tronto’s point. 

However, Tronto goes on to argue for the value of maintaining a 
public/private split between caring, as long as we recognize that we find 
caring in both realms.” She argues that if we think of the public realms 
of our lives as an extended family we must do so by embracing ideas 
inherent in familial life such as hierarchy, unity, and partiality, which 
are “anathema to a liberal, democratic society. Indeed, it was to escape 
from a familistic understanding of politics that modern liberalism was 
born in the seventeenth century.””! Note that Tronto assumes that a 
softening of the public/private spheres entails a familial view of public 
caring, and she also assumes that familial views are contrary to liberal- 
ism, which she argues is the only context in which caring can be viable 
asa public, political ideal.” Yet there are many examples of public caring, 
such as educational and medical careers, that do not necessarily entail 
a familial view. There are also many examples of families that are not 
hierarchical or unitary, such as some Native American tribes and even 
some middle class, White, American families such as my partner’s and 
my own family described here. 

In terms of liberalism, and the embracing of the value and impor- 
tance of individualism as being necessary to support public caring in a 
democratic society, Fox-Genovese presents substantial arguments coun- 
tering this position.** She shows from a historical perspective how 
liberalism (individualism) has consolidated and grown in strength, and 
that it has “found its purest logical outcome in the laissez-faire doctrines 
of neoclassical economics and libertarian political theory.”“* She main- 
tains that insisting on public and private spheres as separate has the 
same results that we found above in our discussion of domestic caring; it 
assigns the majority (White, middle and upper class men) to the public 
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world of power, autonomy, and individualism and women, and lower 
class minorities (the subaltern) to the private world of reproduction, 
caring, and community. Our sense of twoness is in relation to the 
dominant culture of individualism, where the subaltern are always cast 
as the other. Maintaining a public/private split allows us to avoid 
addressing the interaction and interplay that socio/political forces have 
on our private-public views of caring, as well as making it possible for us 
to continue to devalue caring’s public role in our lives. 

In The Schoolhome, Martin attempts to do exactly what Tronto 
warns us against, for Martin strives to soften the distinctions between 
the reproductive and productive worlds, and she does so by using the 
familial metaphor of “home.” However, Martin does not define the 
familial in hierarchical, unifying terms; rather she defines home in a 
philosophically ideal sense: “a home that is warm and loving and neither 
physically nor psychologically abusive; and a family that believes in and 
strives for the equality of the sexes.” Within this ideal sense there is 
room for a variety of cultural forms of “home” to be expressed. Martin 
argues for the value and importance of pluralism, not unity, in her 
schoolhome, where people can express their diverse voices and they will 
be heard. She argues extensively for caring to be recognized publically as 
“everyone’s business,” males and females of all cultures.”’ For Martin, 


caring has significant impact in our lives, publicly and privately, as these 
two are interrelated and affect each other. 

While Martin has worked through redescription to encourage others 
to value the domestic side of our lives, including caring, she has also 
presented the case that we need to “make a paradigm shift” so that we 
do not maintain a false distinction between our private worlds and our 
public worlds. 


In making nurturance, caring, concern, and connection goals of educa- 
tion, we must beware of replicating within the curriculum the split 
between the productive and reproductive process of society. If educa- 
tion links nurturing capacities and the 3 Cs only to subjects such as 
home economics that arise out of the reproductive processes, we will 
lose sight of the general moral, social, and political significance of these 
traits.” 


We can see evidence of this need to transform how we view the public- 
private domains by the criticisms others present concerning Martin’s use 
of the term “home” as a metaphor for public caring, concern, and 
connection. She is criticized for conflating the feminine with caring, 
associating caring “exclusively with the nurturant qualities of mother- 
ing and connectiveness” (based on a false assumption that only women 
are involved in domesticity and reproduction), and she is misinterpreted 
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as linking caring “solely with reproduction and emotions,” even though 
she devotes a great deal of her discussion to the practice of caring and an 
entire chapter of The Schoolhome focuses on caring in terms of our nation 
as our “home” and the world as our global community.” It is suggested 
she “unintentionally omits” the erotic and desire from her definition of 
femininity, and that she neglects an analysis of power/knowledge rela- 
tions.*° However, Martin’s focus on how femininity is defined and how 
caring is linked to gender is in fact an effort to draw our attention to 
power/knowledge relations so these concepts can be redefined and 
transformed. Martin uses a term we associate with the private domain, 
“home,” in a public way, with “schools,” and because of others’ insistence 
on maintaining a private/public split, her work is sadly misunderstood. 

Could it be that Martin is right, when she suggests we have a 
“pattern of cultural repression” in the Euro-western world that can be 
seen by the ways we trivalize public forms of caring because we associate 
these with domesticity, which is associated with women and minorities, 
and lower class people with positions of less political power? Tronto, and 
Audrey Thompson, seem to have fallen right into this pattern of cultural 
repression with their insistence that a public/private split must be 
maintained to insure a democratic society. And unfortunately, how 
others have responded to Martin’s efforts to bring caring into the public 
domain via the metaphor of “home” help us see how much the Euro- 
western culture is committed to keeping caring contained and therefore 
diminished in value. 

It is the fear of having to fight cultural repression battles that causes 
me to recommend an approach that is different from Martin’s. Martin 
attempts to bring caring into the public realm by trying to change schools 
so they are more like an ideal home. I recommend, instead, that we show 
how caring and lack of caring or false forms of caring are already there 
in the public realm. As I have attempted to model with the sharing of my 
partner’s and my private-public spheres, the private blends into the 
public and vice versa. Much of the work we do, in our home and in more 
public spaces, involves caring, for we are continually relating to other 
people and their ideas and in order to do so in a manner that is attending 
and valuing of others, we must make an effort to genuinely care. 


Conclusion 


Like Martin and Fox-Genevese, I argue we have to transform and 
redescribe the private-public domains. First we have to make genuine 
caring visible, by defining it and pointing to incidents where it has 
occurred, or not, so that people can recognize it. Second, we can begin to 
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understand the powerful impact caring, or lack there of, has on our lives 
and how caring is related to private-public domains. In trying to under- 
stand caring we can address concerns such as: what happens when we 
explore the socio/political forces involved in caring? how does caring 
relate to our personal-public lives? what happens to caring if we 
undomesticate it? 

I have described these concerns about caring through examples from 
my partner’s and my personal lives with the goal of using this discussion 
to help us on the road toward redescription and transformation. It is a 
continual process, not something that can be done once and for all. And 
it requires the contributions of many, not a few, to help us better 
understand.” 
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The World in a Name: 
Bodies and Labels 


Donald S. Blumenfeld-Jones 
Arizona State University 


LD, ADHD, physically challenged, mentally retarded, low self- 
esteem, girl, boy. Each of the words in this list share a particular attribute: 
they function as labels used to categorize and identify people in schools. 
The list could extend for an eternity and we would not run out of labels: 
brown eyes, white skin, general track, gang, Hispanic, Anglo, college 
prep. We use labels all the time to classify, assign, locate. In what follows 
I am not interested in the practical usefulness (or not) of these labels, but, 
rather, the experience of being labeled and what the relation may be 
between the label and one’s sense of self. As labels have roots in the socio- 
political-economic ground of experience (are representatives of socially 
constructed and maintained understandings) this sense of self is clearly 
socially mediated and goes beyond our personal experiences with the 
labels. However, in order to understand this, we must, first, see how such 
ground finds place within our immediate experience. 

I will proceed, then, by presenting a story and an analysis which 
explore the label which has been attached to me for my entire adult life: 
dancer. Admittedly, this label is quite different from those listed above 
in that it bespeaks privilege and specialness in a positive way. Addition- 
ally, unlike many of them, it was self-chosen as opposed to imposed from 
without either by the culture or by specialists seeking to understand an 
individual. This might make the following tale and analysis appear to be 
unhelpful in enabling us to understand the effects of externally imposed 
labeling. I will try to make the case that labels of any sort, either 
voluntarily adopted or externally imposed, present similar problems for 
the individual. 
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I begin with a story. A story about my body. A simple story, perhaps 
an unbelievable story. A story which, when I have told it, is often met by 
those who don’t know much about dance, with some measure of disbelief. 

I was living in South Carolina at the time, teaching modern dance at 
a small woman’s college. I had only been there a short time, having left, 
involuntarily, a university teaching position in North Carolina. At the 
time of my finding out that I would not be allowed to stay in my North 
Carolina job I had had to confront the possibility of no longer being in 
dance (asI put it to myself). I scrambled madly, desperately to determine 
what I might do instead, using What Color is My Parachute and other 
self-help books to determine alternative careers. No matter what I did 
the message of these efforts was that I needed to stay in dance and in 
education. This was both a relief and a terror. Relief that my life choice 
was confirmed; terror that I might not be able to continue in dance 
(because I might not be able to find dance work, it being a scarce source 
of income). 

But, why terror? This was the question I was now confronting in 
South Carolina. I had, as you can tell, found dance education work. It was 
in a city in which I and my wife did not want to be and at a school in which 
I did not want to teach. My desperation led me to accept the job. But why 
such desperation? Why such terror? 

These questions came to the fore while I was working with a 


therapist to sort out some of my and my wife’s life issues (inter- and extra- 
relationally to each other). And here is the story: 


Iam thinking about the idea of not being in dance. I have been 
talking about leaving South Carolina. I am wanting to return 
home (North Carolina) but with no dance prospects. Thinking 
about doing something else the terror is palpably with me. My 
therapist can see this. He asks me what it would be like not to 
dance. I say to him, 

“I don’t know what I would do if I couldn’t dance for a living, 
couldn’t be a dancer. I feel I would disappear.” 

“Disappear?” 

“Disappear. If I couldn’t call myselfa dancer, I wouldn't exist. 
I wouldn't be here.” (My breath is short, my head hurts, I lean 
slightly forward in my chair. I hurt.) 

“Do you mean that if you weren’t dancing you wouldn't be 
here now?” 

“Huh?” 

“Do you mean that if you weren’t dancing you wouldn't be 
here now? Right now, Donald, you’re not dancing. You’re sitting 
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here talking to me. You’re not dancing but you haven’t disap- 
peared.” 


You see, when I thought of no longer dancing, I couldn’t see myself 
at all. I had no existence. I wasn’t anywhere in the world. By his saying 
that to me the spell seemed to be broken. The power of such singular 
identification of my being with my doing of dance was weakened, if not 
entirely dissipated. I was able to understand that my existence was not 
predicated on what I saw as my defining action, that I could and did exist 
while doing any number of non-dance acts. 

Now, the aspect of this story which is greeted with some disbelief is 
that when I said that if I couldn’t be a dancer I wouldn’t exist, I really 
meant “not exist” in the most total way. The chair in which I was sitting 
would be empty. Literally empty. I had thought this way for many years 
before I had articulated that feeling, that certainty, but I had not fully 
acknowledged or confronted its truth for me. And for all those years it 
hadn’t been an idea (among other possible ideas about my identity) until 
that moment. It had been reality. The terror was that I would disappear 
totally, irrevocably, immediately (immediately, on the instant, one 
moment there, the very next moment not). 

Clearly I did not want to disappear. I was desperate for life. But my 
life depended on my name for myself: Dancer. No, not just my name for 
myself but the world’s name for me. It was my identification with a world 
name which sustained my existence and it is this which joins the 
experience of both voluntary and externally imposed labels. Further, 
even naming a label as voluntarily chosen misapprehends all of the social 
forces which act upon us as we make our supposedly voluntary choices.’ 
While I may have believed that I volunteered to be a dancer there was 
that in me which felt that the choice was inexorable. 

The spell of the name. It told me who I was. People who met me for 
the first time responded to me for my name, “Dancer.” They believed they 
knew me in knowing that name. Or they believed they could know me by 
inquiring into my Dancer’s Life. In many ways they were right for I had 
always accepted, happily, the name which set me apart, made me special, 
provided cachet not easily obtained: this god, this dancer, this special 
being. I always answered questions about what I did with “Oh. ’'m a 
dancer.” (Iam a dancer.) “Oh, really? Oh my! How wonderful. A dancer? 
That’s great!” 

What do you do? I am. 

That was the formula: being equated with action. 

The point here is that, with my fear of material disappearance, my 
body was totally tied to my naming it. Existence, pure and simple (if that 
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is even possible) was not possible without a name. 

The significance of a name and its role in making my body significant, 
displacing any bodily originated significance (if such significance even 
exists) is that the name may be seen as a cover for the body, a form of 
clothing with which to hide our nakedness. Nakedness is unseemly to the 
civilized, a mark against humanness. Culturally, names are required. 
But what are the details of this function of names beyond a declaration 
of this simple equation and is naming as evil as it must seem here? 

Morris Berman, in Coming to Our Senses, writes that we tend to fill 
our social world with sound, noise, words, all in order to cover the void 
which we feel in our bodies.’ He writes, “It is as if silence could disclose 
some sort of terribly frightening Void. And what is being avoided are 
questions of whom we are and what we are actually doing with each 
other. These questions live in our bodies and silence forces them to 
surface.” He further writes that to be in our bodies is to be grounded in 
which case “the Void is not so threatening” and he claims that culture 
substitutes for our body, is the “secondary satisfaction” which “substi- 
tutes for a primary satisfaction of wholeness that somehow got lost.” 
Culture, for Berman, produces ideologies which substitute for “real 
somatic anchoring.” Any sort of -ism or set of dogmas is an attempt “to 
create meaning for human beings who, if they had not suffered some sort 
of primary loss early on, would not need it.”° Much of my own affection 
for dance was based in its dogma, its fully developed theory about the 
body in which I could become distanced from my body in order to order 
it into identifiable form. It was the technology of dance thinking about 
the body which was so appealing. 

While I cannot or will not affirm Berman’s notion of primary loss, I 
will point to the tremendous irony that a dancer (myself) was so 
unanchored in his body that he required the anchoring of a body ideology 
to even feel alive. The removal of the ideology seemed to spell the removal 
of life. Thoroughly unanchored in my body. 

What was the character of the ideology through which I was an- 
chored in my body? The idea of a dance “technology” provides a partial 
answer to this question. The presence of technology has a particular 
appeal within Western Modernist culture. Habermas has pointed out 
that our forms of inquiry have been dominated by the empirical-analytic 
approach (commonly known as science) to knowledge.’ This approach 
has, as its founding interest, the need to control nature and society. Its 
modus vivendi is the ability to predict particular effects stemming from 
particular causes and, thereby, refine our knowledge in such a way as to 
be able to control the outcomes of our practices. It is this approach to 
knowing through which the notion of technology is filtered and has been 
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labeled by James Macdonald as “technical-rational” or “instrumental” 
thinking.* 

The desire for such control, however, is not merely Western nor 
merely Modernist, but is, also, patriarchal. The desire to live by rules or 
principles may be, according to Carol Gilligan, a socially constructed 
masculine desire.? For technology to be successful (to produce the 
outcomes for which it is designed) it must be able to control the situation 
and its conditions, apply its particular treatment to the situation, and 
produce consonant effects. In order to accomplish this rules and prin- 
ciples must be discovered and applied which will assure the called-for 
outcomes. Thus, technology is simply a systematized expression and 
instantiation of a rules-driven rationality. 

I valued the technology of dance as it allowed me to make my body 
do what my mind wanted on the basis of rules and principles which were 
explicitly taught. It wasn’t, however, any kind of technology which I 
valued, for classic Ballet also possesses a highly-developed technology, 
rules, and principles which did not appeal to me at all, and other forms 
of Modern Dance were also highly technical but lacked an intellectual 
component (or so it seemed to me at the time). For me the technology had 
to be of a specific kind, which I found in the specific form of Modern Dance 
to which I became attached. My education was based upon the German 
expressionist school in which motion was intellectually analyzed into 
four constituent categories with each category having detailed elabora- 
tions and sub-categories. This highly intellectual orientation appealed to 
me and made “more sense” to me than other forms of Modern Dance 
which were couched in felt, rather than intellectual, terms. My attach- 
ment to dance was mediated through a particular, but an invisible, socio- 
political framework (Modernist, technological, intellectual, patriarchal). 
With the framework being highly consonant with my own state of being, 
dancing became so close to my state of being that it virtually became my 
being. It may not have been the only determinant of my deep involve- 
ment in dance but it seems to me to be a powerfully important one. 

All of this could be summed up in the thoroughly ideologized label: 
dancer. It did not matter whether, when someone responded to my label, 
dancer, they were responding to their particular ideologized image of 
“dancer.” I possessed my own image which is what I heard when the label 
was invoked and what I meant when I used the label for myself. I 
recognized other meanings for the label and was, often, at pains to 
educate others as to my relationship to the label. Although, of course, I 
didn’t see it as a label, but as a name which was me. 

Lest you think that this label was purely an intellectual (and, 
therefore, an easily discarded name because it was in my mind) let me 
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turn to the embodiment of that ideology, imaging the situation in another 
way. I was summed up by the world’s name which I readily accepted. The 
name was the crystalline distillation of existence, packed tightly in 
concentrated form, containing, under great pressure, all the life mean- 
ings to which I must cling if I am to maintain existence. So powerful was 
the symbol that it could refract the light of physical experience and 
redirect that light in ways true only for the crystal. Like light through 
water, the meanings were bent away from me so that should I plunge my 
hand into the water I would miss the light altogether. No number of 
plunges would yield the light. And so I must remain still in the face of the 
crystal, in the face of the water. To disturb it, as to disturb the water, 
would be to lose the reflection altogether and so not be able to see myself 
at all. Disappearance. Being my only hold on reality I must be careful to 
maintain the crystal in absolute, undisturbed purity. 

This was not a New Age crystal, not a giver of life but a substitute, 
an hypnotic crystal. It was a crystal of power for its power to dominate 
my imagination was immense, fusing its meanings with my existence in 
the glory of the pressure under which such fusion was born and borne. 

Berman writes of the “basic fault,” “fault” being metaphoric from a 
geologic fault. That fault opens up early in life under a lack of nurturance, 
a lack of attention to needs, a radical sundering of infant from care giver. 
Again, I cannot affirm his theory of origins, but there is little doubt for 
me of the truth of the geological figure. I was divided. From what? 

From reality. From the truth that: I lived and lived in my body. And 
divided from others. Encouraged from the beginning of my dance 
education to attend at every moment, to make my attention my modus 
vivendi, to practice pliées while queued up at the movies. In those ways 
I was alone while with others, could be with no others, at least not be with 
them in the way of being with being. So isolated, so alone, so focused away 
from relationships it was inevitable that, threatened with the loss of 
name and cut off from others, my very existence was in jeopardy. 

I am describing two faults. One is the fault between myself and 
others which I have just, in part, described. The other I have been 
describing as the fault between my self-hood and my body. I have said 
that I was cut off from my own body and I have described my dance 
education as focused upon technology. Feeling my body except as an 
object to do my bidding was forbidden under this technology. I analyzed 
it, critiqued, it, moved and manipulated it. But it remained an “it.” 
Jessica Benjamin asserts that as long as we maintain the Other as an “it,” 
we cannot know it.'” My body had become Other to me in the most radical 
way. Berman writes of culture as the filler of the rift, gap, crevice, fault 
and that the very existence of the fault gives rise to “neurotic cultural 
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patterns” in the form of personal body images. Personal body images as 
lived cultural symbols. Personal body images that have names. My name 
of “dancer” was such a symbol. 

This may all make it sound as if what is needed is a renaming of the 
world, asif my therapist simply renamed and I awakened. I would argue, 
counter to this image, that there can be no simple renaming to heal the 
fault line, close the gap between myself and reality. There wasn’t, isn’t, 
and never will be a way of closing the gap, of attaining such identification. 
There is not some pure unification to which I would return, as if I had 
possessed it at some earlier stage in my existence. As Benjamin so 
persuasively argues, we must rid ourselves of the idealized notion of 
infancy and unity and understand maturation as an alternation between 
separation and identification.'' There has always been a fault because 
the fault line is a part of the necessary experience of being human. 
Simultaneously, we do not turn our backs on identity, unification, reality 
of myself as animal body with needs and desires, much of which is the 
unification with another human being. 

I have imaged naming as the putting on of clothing. If naming is the 
putting on of clothing then that clothing must have been like a parasitic 
plant which digs its roots into the host so that the two become fused. The 
clothing must have clung so tightly to the skin that it became the new 
skin. Looking down I saw clothing but thought skin. I saw a parasite and 
thought: that is me. I had forgotten the act of putting on, of choosing, of 
feeling the plant take hold in me at an earlier moment when I might have 
said, “No.” I had forgotten the act of naming (if that act ever occurred, for 
life often feels as if it happens to us and not vice versa). 

I make it sound as if the difficulty is with the fault. It is not, nor is it 
with the act of naming. My fault, the general fault within our culture, is 
that, while not being able to comprehend my (our) animal nature(s) 
without the cover of aname, that name so thoroughly covered (covers) my 
(our) animal existence(s) that I (we) could (can) no longer see it, know it, 
feel it, remember it. We have lost the dyad of nature/culture. We see them 
as oppositional rather than as mutually engaged. Was I dancing (nam- 
ing, being cultured) sitting on the can? Was I dancing (naming, being 
cultured) when shoveling snow or laughing with my friends, or sleeping 
or cradling my children? 

Cradling my children; here is the difficulty. When cradling my 
children ifI was thinking about myself as a dancer I could not be thinking 
of them, robbing them of the very nurturance which, with Berman, when 
withheld creates the fault. If] thought of how my dancer’s body was when 
cradling, attended to my movements, sensations, transitions then I was 
not bent over them, not attentive and other directed, not cradling at all, 
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except in the dancerly way of attending to movement. To regain my body 
I would need to regain connection with others, with them, with the many. 
I would need to begin to attend to the well-being of another. Then I could 
feel in my body another and so, then, feel my own body in its livingness. 
Buber (1965) writes of “feeling from the other side.” Feeling from the 
other side means that J feel. J name. I accept the existence of an Other 
without losing my existence. I accept my body without losing myself. I 
can only accept my body when I have accepted other bodies in all their 
pain, love, neediness of all kinds. 

For both the reader and myself, the named personal body image is 
our cultural symbol, our very own, personal, up close, lived cultural 
embeddedness. This seems to me to be at least true for contemporary 
Western culture. Perhaps none of this speaks to you because your base 
is in another culture. Or perhaps your experience of this culture is quite 
different from mine and so your analysis/interpretation of that experi- 
ence is quite different. I don’t know ifI am speaking anything anyone else 
can hear. But I tend to think not. I tend to think that at least in Western 
culture the issue of body, body’s issue, the issuing forth of bodies through 
culture’s crystalline refraction is a momentous, potentially disastrous 
event. And the point of this discourse is not my story per se. Rather, I am 
thinking about naming, trying to name myself again and again. I can do 
this best, ironically, by listening to others’ stories. No expertise or 
authority of theory. Only careful listening to the stories of labeling and 
how they have affected us. In this listening is the first move toward a 
reconstruction of labels and labeling. 

Returning, then, to a discussion of labels, when we think of labels in 
schools we think of the labels attached for administrative purposes such 
as those enumerated at the beginning of this essay. But these labels 
function well beyond administrative purposing. They become the way or 
ways in which we are noticed and through which we interact with others. 
It becomes: If you want to be noticed then you must have a label, some 
sort of label, any sort of label. Even if the label is uncomfortable, it is the 
way in which you are noticed. If you abandon it you may not be noticed 
and if you are able to displace it with another label more to your liking, 
you are still participating in the act of labeling. Participating in labeling 
is not, in and of itself, a problem. The problem arises in that, with the act 
of labeling being an unseen act, explicit discussions about labeling and 
their effects, about what labels people might wish to adopt or eschew, 
never take place. Under these conditions, the labels become, inevitably, 
someone else’s label or labels for us. 

Philip Wexler, in his study of three high schools in Rochester, New 
York, entitled Becoming Somebody, presents a strong case for this 
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perspective.'* He notes that these high school students are involved 
substantively in producing “identity, selfhood, the ‘somebody’ which the 
students work to attain through their interactions in school. The process 
is the organized shaping ofa distribution of images of identity.”'® He goes 
on to assert that “single behaviors, words, or other kinds of signs become 
representative of the self.”"* In describing the high schools in which he 
pursued his study, he names the students what they name themselves: 
“rads, jocks, and thespians...yarders, normals, intellectuals” and so 
forth.'® While his study cannot be summed up in the names, the names 
are used by the students to categorize and find each other and to cluster 
in their geographic locations within the schools. Wexler asserts that 
these young people are struggling to construct an identity in a setting in 
which “the authentic, organic interactional process has broken down and 
has been replaced by an institutional or rationalized, even mechanical, 
alternative mode of self-production.”'® 

Wexler’s descriptions of the perpetual struggle to establish identity 
through self-labeling seem quite right. My own story represents such a 
position. On the other hand, I am not sure what he means by “authentic, 
organic interactional process” and how it “has broken down.” Recalling 
Benjamin’s assertion of the inevitability of fractures and faults and her 
warning against a romanticization of infancy, we must be careful to 
recognize that such fractures and separations (non-authentic and cul- 
tural) as I have described may be integral to and formative of social life 
rather than accidental and merely unfortunate. As Russell Jacoby put it, 
when we explore subjectivity, we must “[sink] into subjectivity until it 
hits bottom: society...explore subjectivity till it reveals its social and 
objective determinants.”"’ It may be mere romanticism to yearn for some 
wholeness prior to labels that may never even have been. So my story 
should not be understood as such a plea but, rather, as strongly social and 
cultural. 

In the end, then, it is not so much a matter of not labeling but, rather, 
finding ways to exist with greater freedom within our labels by sharing 
our stories of our labels and noting how all of us are marked by them. In 
this we way we can gain an objective distance from them that may enable 
us to reconstruct them or, even, find new labels more appropriate for our 
circumstances. 

The process, however, must move beyond this. I noted, at the outset, 
that labels are also socio-political artifacts with economic ramifications 
and class-based outcomes. In finding and/or reconstructing labels we 
must also recognize how they benefit some more than others, may be 
used to prevent life success as well as enhance it, and can become, in 
general, an obstacle to greater justice in our society. Michael Apple 
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writes of this to great effect, noting labels, when used by educators, “reify 
or thingify individuals...[making] students [into] institutional abstrac- 
tions rather than...concrete persons.”'* Children are differentiated ac- 
cording to the labels and these labels are used by the institution to order 
and control the behavior and activities of children, as well as for the 
purpose of gaining financial support. Apple goes on to observe that 
through using the general categories 


...to define another...[the educator] may prescribe general “treatments” 
that are seemingly neutral and helpful. However...the educator is freed 
from the more difficult task of examining the institutional and eco- 
nomic context that caused these abstract labels to be placed upon a 
concrete individual in the first place.... This preserves the anonymity of 
the intersubjective relationship...which is so essential if institutional 
definitions of situations are to prevail. It, thereby, protects both the 
existing institution and the educator from self-doubt...[as| the label and 
all that goes with it is likely to be used...to define him or her. It governs 
nearly all of the conduct toward the person, and, more importantly, the 
definition ultimately governs the student’s conduct toward these oth- 
ers, thereby acting to support a self-fulfilling prophecy.’ 


This labeling tends to “confer an inferior status on those so labeled... 
{through which] a person’s...entire relationship to an institution is 
conditioned by the category.””° In contradistinction to Apple’s assertion, 


I have been telling a story in which a label confers not an inferior, but a 
superior status to the bearer. Schools also use these labels (gifted, 
student leader, and so forth) to confer superiority. With superiority 
supposedly comes responsibility. A “student leader” is supposed to 
function as arole model, acting in institutionally legitimated ways which 
support institutionally sanctioned dispositions and activities. Clearly, 
therefore, not all labels are used to make people less-than. In both kinds 
of cases, in schools labels are used to administratively divide and control 
people, functioning to, in some cases, “abase and degrade...individuals 
and classes of people” and, in other cases, provide privilege.”’ In both 
cases, however, the person is not seen and the label very much becomes 
the person. 

Recognizing all of this, it is no easy task to resist and/or reject the 
labels which we carry with us, whether of our own choosing or of 
another’s choosing. Clearly, they are deeply sedimented within our 
consciousness, body, and self-definition. I have been arguing, however, 
as Paulo Freire has at many times and in many ways, that first we must 
reconstruct ourselves if we wish to reconstruct society.” Through the 
development of critical, personal stories (reconstructing the socio-politi- 
cal-economic development, maintenance, and effects of labeling), we 
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may be able to both have more ability to name ourselves and recognize 
the ways in which our self-naming is connected to the naming of others, 
for both ill and good. 
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An American Teacher 
in China 


Rodney H. Clarken 
Northern Michigan University 


When I left America for China, I left behind a respectable home with 
five bedrooms and a large wooded back yard. I came to a small two-room 
apartment in which my wife, my four children, and I were expected to 
live. I left a well-paying position in America for no position in China, 
though my wife taught English full-time at a Chinese “normal” univer- 
sity for $180 a month. I left behind two cars and the freedom and mobility 
to go anywhere I wanted in America for an old bicycle and crowded, 
rickety public transportation in China, which, along with the Chinese 
bureaucracy, limited my freedom and movements. In America I could go 
about my business without undue attention. In China everywhere I went 
I was an object of curiosity; I was always being stared at. I came from a 
place where everything was familiar to me to a place where everything 
was different. I could not understand the Chinese languages, nor did I 
understand the Chinese culture and customs. 

I arrived in China on a freighter in June of 1995 and left it on foot in 
June 1996. I arrived on a hot, muggy day in Shanghai, the largest city in 
China and one of the most densely populated in the world (ten times as 
dense as New York City and four times more dense than Tokyo). I left in 
a snowstorm crossing the Himalayan Range of Tibet, one of the least 
densely populated areas of the world. I arrived at Shang-hai (upon-sea), 
parts of which are below sea level and sinking, and left at the “roof of the 
world,” which is the highest place on earth and rising. I arrived among 
the most populous ethnic group in the world, the Han Chinese, and left 
amid the small group of Tibetans, whose heritage and existence as a 
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people is endangered. I arrived among a deeply atheistic population and 
left among a deeply religious people. I arrived in one of the most polluted 
places on earth and left from one of the most pristine. 

I came into China with my oldest daughter via Japan, one of the 
richest countries in the world, where a bowl of noodles could cost ten 
dollars, and left with my two younger daughters via Nepal, one of the 
poorest countries of the world, where the same bow] of noodles could cost 
ten cents. These are but some of the contrasts and contradictions I was 
to experience in my year in China. 

In October I began visiting primary schools in Sichuan province as 
part of an experimental program to teach English to primary age 
children. This was an excellent opportunity to be of service to the Chinese 
and to learn first hand about their schools. As a result I spent the rest of 
my sabbatical year in China visiting many schools, teaching many 
demonstration lessons, and giving many lectures. The provincial office 
I worked for claims that I have visited and taught in more schools in 
China than any other foreigner. The following is a description of one of 
my many trips to the schools in central Sichuan province. I have written 
other accounts of my travels and teaching that give more details about 
these activities,' but this trip was typical in most respects. I have 
changed the names of most of the people and places to prevent possible 
unpleasant repercussions for anyone. 


Day One: Tuesday, December 26, 1995 


Going to Work 


I am wedged between my six-year-old son and my wife in our three- 
quarter bed. My son had left his bed in the middle of the night, burrowing 
under our layers of heavy blankets to keep warm in our cold apartment. 
At 5:30 in the morning, the alarm clock goes off. I am up and putting on 
my layers against the near freezing temperatures when I realize the 
clock, which had been dropped and fixed so often that the hands were out 
of alignment, has gone off an hour before it was supposed to. I reset it and 
crawl into my son’s cold bed to keep warm and get an hour more of sleep. 

At 6:30 I get up again, put on my insulated long underwear, then my 
silk and rayon two-layered workout pants and then my thick cotton 
pants. I put on three layers of socks, one of which is heavy wool hunting 
socks, which means I must wear my jogging shoes as they are the only 
shoes I can fit into with all these socks. Over my insulated long sleeve 
undershirt I wear a long sleeve shirt designed to withstand arctic 
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temperatures, a tee shirt, a long sleeve dress shirt, a sport jacket and a 
coat with winter gloves and a stocking hat. I make my way down the four 
flights of stairs in the dark foreign teachers’ apartment building. I 
quietly remove the bar that the guard who sleeps in a makeshift room in 
our entrance foyer puts on the door to lock it when he goes to bed each 
night. Once outside I realize it is drizzling quite heavily, so I run back up 
to get my rain poncho. I hurry back down, unlock my bike from the bicycle 
parking shed at the end of the dormitory building, and head for the 
Foreign Affair’s compound gate. Unfortunately it is locked. If I didn’t 
have my bike, I would just scale the ten-foot high gate and be on my way. 
I go back and wake up the guard of the foreign teachers’ apartment 
building, thinking that he will have the key to the outside gate, but he 
doesn’t. He also doesn’t particularly want to get out of his warm bed to 
help me, but as he can’t speak any English and my Chinese is still quite 
limited, he can’t tell me what to do or whom I need to see, so he has to get 
up and show me. 

The guard in the foreign student dormitory next to our building has 
the key, but that building is also locked up, and we have no way of getting 
in. This is the building where my three daughters where allowed to stay 
when we finally convinced the Foreign Affairs Officer of this University 
that six people in a one bedroom apartment was too much. Of course, my 
seventeen and eighteen year-old girls had to teach three classes of 
conversational English for the University in exchange for the two rooms. 
My building guard and I pound on the dormitory door and shout for the 
evening guard that sleeps inside it. Soon a light comes on, and a moment 
later, the guard appears at the front door in his slippers, holding up his 
pants over his long johns with one hand. Once he understands the 
problem, he goes back to his makeshift room under the stairs, gets the 
key, and still in his slippers and holding his pants up with one hand, 
comes outside in the rain to unlock the gate to the foreigners’ compound, 
called the “panda cage” by the Chinese students and locals. 

There is only one road out of the completely walled-in campus, and 
it also has a gate, but it is open. It is common for the schools, factories, 
and other institutions to be completely surrounded by ten-foot high brick 
walls and have only one entrance that is guarded twenty-four hours a 
day. It is about 6:45 a.m., almost an hour before daylight, when I pass 
through it. Daylight comes late not only because this is one of the shortest 
days of the year, but also because all of China follows Beijing time, which 
lies in the eastern part of China. I am forty-five minutes from my office 
and I should still make it there on time if I don’t have any more delays. 
The heavy drizzle that surrounds me and the steam from my breath 
make it impossible to see through my glasses, so I stop in the middle of 
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a mud puddle to take them off. 

I can’t understand why this morning the streets are teeming with 
people and traffic, and bike repair stands are everywhere. Why was there 
hardly a soul on the streets when I made this same trip at the same time 
and in the same weather two days earlier on Christmas Eve? It couldn’t 
have been because of Christmas Eve, as the Chinese don’t celebrate 
Christmas. Halfway to work I realize the difference in traffic is because 
Christmas Eve fell on a Sunday, which most people have off, and today 
is Tuesday, a regular workday. After fifty minutes of dodging puddles, 
pedestrians, bicyclists, and buses, I arrive at the office bicycle parking 
shanty where I lock my bike with the hundred already there. I am 
unscathed but wet, as my poncho does not protect the lower half of my 
body from the many puddles. 


Going to the Countryside 


Waiting for me at the provincial education office in downtown 
Chengdu is my Chinese overseer/co-worker/host/manager/comrade, Mr. 
Liu, and two strangers—a driver and an official from the town we will be 
visiting today. Neither our regular driver nor my official translator are 
there. This is unusual, but as Mr. Liu is the only one who can speak any 
English, and his is marginal at best, I do not find out why. As soon as I 
lock my bike up under the office’s bike shelter, we leave for somewhere 
in the country in a TongGong, a Chinese imitation of an old Jeep 
Cherokee. I do not know where we are going nor do I bother asking as it 
would mean nothing to me anyway. The traffic as we try to get out of 
Chengdu, the capital of Sichuan province and a city of three to nine 
million people depending on whom you ask and how you define it, is 
tightly knotted in several places, and our driver from some distant 
countryside town seems uncertain about negotiating these unfamiliar 
streets clogged with aggressive pedestrians, bicyclists, and drivers. The 
hundreds of bicyclists waiting at the stoplights in their bright multicol- 
ored ponchos are a refreshing contrast to the gray of Chengdu. 

The driver is careful, too careful for this big city traffic unaccustomed 
to cautious drivers. After an hour of battling with drivers and the masses 
on the city streets, and of Mr.Liu giving advice on what to do, the driver 
finally breaks free from the worst of the congestion. He seems deter- 
mined to make up time, and maybe to regain any “face” he may have lost 
by Mr. Liu having to tell him what to do in the city. On the slippery 
country roads he speeds up to fifty miles per hour. I can’t bear to look as 
we slide first toward the rear end of a stopping truck and then swerve into 
the path of an oncoming bus, miraculously missing both. I have had more 
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than a thousand “near misses” in China, but I am still not used to them. 
Each time I still think this one is “it,” and they will find me in the ditch 
clutching my pen and my blood-stained Chinese-government-issued 
notebook with my last words scrawled on it: “LOOK OUT!!!” 

When we pass through towns where the traffic is heavy enough to 
require our driver to slow down, I can relax alittle. Although we are more 
likely to hit someone or something here, the chances of major injuries (to 
me anyway) are less. The farther we go into the rural patchwork of small 
family plots, the more the bright colored ponchos of the city are replaced 
by dark blue Mao jackets that were worn by almost all Chinese two 
decades ago. These utilitarian outfits are now worn mostly just by 
peasants or old people. Sometimes the party leaders will wear them to 
make a statement, but they generally wear Western business suits. 

My gloves are still wet from the bike ride this morning and now my 
hands are getting painfully cold. I don’t know if Chinese vehicles have 
heaters in them or not, but it wouldn’t matter anyway as the people I ride 
with always drive with the windows opened. The Chinese seem to have 
a thing for fresh air, and no matter how cold it is they will have their 
windows open in both their vehicles and their homes. No one in our 
vehicle, besides myself, has.on gloves, and everyone but the driver has 
their hands between their crossed legs trying to keep them warm. But 
the windows stay down. Our steamy breaths blow out the windows to join 
the thick blanket of dense fog. The thought occurs to me that maybe the 
frequent fog during the cold season is really just the combined steamy 
breaths of 120 million Sichuanese, 70 million Sichuanese pigs, and the 
millions of other assorted creatures. The amount of sunshine in the last 
month totals in hours and minutes, not days. This is not unusual in this 
basin region of Sichuan, but I miss seeing the sun more during the cold 
months of December to February. When you can see the sun, it is often 
an eerie red ball in the ashen clouds and hazy pollution. The English 
workbook the students use states, “The sun is red.” I thought it was an 
error in the book until I realized that it does appear red to the students 
here. And I only thought culture made our perceptions relative. 

As a visiting foreign expert, relieving oneself can also be a challenge. 
With a limited ability to communicate, I never know when we are going 
to stop. When we do stop, I am usually surrounded by people, the 
welcoming officials and/or several hundred mobbing students, which 
makes heading for the nearest bathroom a problem. Once you get to the 
bathroom, the accommodations and stench provide additional chal- 
lenges for those who like privacy and/or cleanliness. Also, I must make 
sure to bring my own paper, reading or otherwise, as it is only provided 
in the better hotels. At a large crossroads bus station where we meet up 
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with another person, Mr. Liu and I cross the quarter mile muddy lot to 
get to the newly built station restrooms in the far corner. It is as far away 
from the buses as they can put it and as I approach it I understand why— 
the stench is overpowering. I see where people have done their business 
around the outside walls of the restroom that has one end for men and 
the other for women. Inside the mud floor is covered with excrement. I 
balance myself on two bricks on the floor near the door, and urinate on 
the floor like every one else had done before. Ten miles later we stop at 
a roadside restaurant and have lunch. 

In the mountains of eastern Sichuan, five hours from Chengdu, we 
come upon a mile-long line of vehicles stopped on a mountain. We learn 
that a TongGong vehicle like ours has collided with a large truck on a 
bend in the road at the top of the hillside. The traffic is blocked going both 
ways with two thousand people waiting for the road to be cleared. We put 
large stones we find along the roadside to block our tires so our vehicle 
won't roll back, then go to survey the accident. We join hundreds of other 
observers in the popular Chinese activity of post-accident analysis, 
choosing sides, and watching the opposing parties resolve (or not resolve, 
which is more interesting) their differences about whose fault it is. These 
differences are usually resolved verbally, but I have also seen several 
physical fights between the parties, and sometimes the onlookers, 
socking, wrestling, and choking one another. I see some women going off 
one by one down one path and some men trickling down another. I 
surmise that they have designated different trails as men’s and women’s 
bathrooms. This is an opportunity that I cannot afford to miss, and take 
my chances by following the men. With the rain and the clay, I literally 
slip down a mountain path, and to my relief (literally), find the men are 
“doing their business.” I join them. 

Back at the accident, both parties have refused to move their vehicles 
until the police arrive to determine the cause and blame. A lady is 
bruised, but no one seems seriously hurt. After an hour of negotiating, a 
narrow lane on the outer edge of the road is cleared, allowing the smaller 
vehicles and braver drivers to squeeze around the accident. We slip by, 
but a quarter mile down the road a bus is broken down ahead of us in our 
lane. As the other lane is blocked with the vehicles waiting to get around 
the accident, we convince several cars, trucks, and busses to pull ahead 
and back up to make a space so we can drive between them and the stalled 
bus. Ninety percent of the waiting vehicles are buses and trucks, too 
large to get around the accident. One-half mile further down the road we 
are stopped again; this time the police are trying to get into an accident 
by coming at us in our lane. We jockey around them and then have clear 
roads to our destination, Dongdu. 
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First School 


It has taken us about nine cold hours to reach the first school on our 
itinerary. We averaged thirteen miles an hour, not that great, but for 
China, not all that bad. We could have completed the 200 kilometers 
(that’s about 120 miles) sooner, but the poor weather, city traffic, lunch 
stop, slippery roads, country traffic, bad roads, mountains, and accident 
slowed us up. Unfortunately, many of my trips contain all these same 
elements. 

When we drive up to the school, the district and school leaders are 
waiting on the steps to greet us, though we are quite late. The school, 
built with money from the wealthiest man in the town (and named after 
him), is still under construction. His only child, a tiny, sweet, unassum- 
ing ten-year-old girl, attends this school, and during the obligatory 
picture-taking ritual in front of the school with the leaders and teachers, 
the district photographer and school officials take several pictures of her 
and me together. The educational and party leaders escort me to the 
school’s reception room and offer me the customary cigarettes, tea, and 
refreshments. The Chinese are very hospitable and gracious, especially 
in the countryside. The children have been kept after school so that they 
can have an English lesson with me. I hear them singing English songs 
while they wait for their lesson. Though we are late and the children have 
been waiting for some time, the officials still observe the ritual greeting 
and reception. They and the students will work around our schedule. 
They are used to the vagaries of life in China. Two days earlier over one 
hundred children, parents, and educational personnel gave up their free 
Sunday afternoon (which also happened to be my Christmas Eve) to come 
to school and participate in a lesson I taught. 

Before I teach, we observe a local teacher doing a demonstration 
lesson with her class of sixty students aged nine to eleven years old. They 
are sitting on thin benches behind table-desks made for two. It makes 
four columns with an eight across by eight deep configuration for the 
room—the common set up for most classrooms I visit. Some strange 
unrecognizable drawings are on the front chalkboard. When she starts 
her lesson, I realize, to my surprise, that the drawings are of a head, 
hands, feet, and fingers. She points to the drawing of a hand, then says 
“handa” while she holds up her hand. She follows the same procedure for 
each drawing, then she has the students repeat each thing after her— 
“hea-da,” “hand-za,” and so on. 

Her primary teaching technique is the use of repetition and she uses 
it extensively. To keep from going crazy, I start counting the number of 
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times she has students repeat things—20 times saying “han-da” while 
raising one hand; 20 times saying “hand-za” in unison while they show 
two hands; 23 times counting their fingers from one to “ton”; saying and 
doing “clap your ‘handza” 52 times; “wiggle you fingers” 80 times; and on 
and on and on. Her main lesson was on “nod your heada” which she had 
the students say and do over 120 times before I stopped counting, but I 
estimate they did it 200 times. She introduced some variety after she got 
to 120 times of “nod your heada” though—she had the students face each 
other in rows and say “nod your heada” while they nodded to one another. 
Then she had one row say it while the other row did it. Then she calls for 
volunteers—“Who are the best?”— to come to the front of the class to lead 
the others in “nod your heada.” Can she not think of anything else to do 
or is she trying to “beat this into their heads!!?” What is amazing is that 
the class remains very attentive and involved throughout the entire 
thirty-five minute class. She tells the class to do something, but I can’t 
understand what she has said. It must have been to sing the “ABC Song” 
and “Hello Boys, Hello Girls” song from the book that the primary 
English provincial office has supplied to the class, because the class 
breaks into a well-rehearsed chorus. The teacher seems to be getting 
desperate to fill time. Just as the teacher starts launching into a series 
of“stamp your ‘fate,” Mr. Liu stands up and arbitrarily announces “Class 
is over.” This is the worst class I have witnessed in China and I am 
thankful it is over—not only for myself, but for the teacher and the 
students as well. 

Then I am ushered down the hall by twenty government officials and 
teachers to another class of over sixty-four anxiously waiting nine to 
eleven year old children. The classroom arranged in eight rows with 
eight students in each row, but it is further packed with additional 
students and observers crowded around the edges and in the aisles. The 
halls are also crowded with people watching through the doors and 
windows. Like all of the countryside schools I go to, I am treated like a 
visiting dignitary. (This I am getting used to.) 

In teaching English demonstration lessons to the Chinese primary 
school children, I use a lot of entertainment humor and interaction. 
Before I launch into the lesson in the book that they are supposedly on, 
I do a few warm up activities to see where the class is. Often I find they 
are on a different lesson than I have been told or do not understand what 
they should. 

“Hello,” I softly say, peeking my head in the door while giving a shy, 
weak wave. 

Some kids start giggling, but no one says hello back. 

“Hello!!” I say louder as I jump into the room, waving more vigorously. 
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A few students respond, but weakly. 

“HELLO!!!” I thunder while bending down and waving in the face of 
the child in the front row. 

Finally they get it, and all shout back “HELLO!” 

“My name is Bahai,” I announce, pointing at myself and then writing 
“BAHAI” (my Chinese name) with a flourish in huge letters that cover 
the chalkboard. 

“Oooooh!” the class gasps in awe, amazed to see someone, a foreigner 
especially, write so fast and so big. 

“What’s your name?” I ask looking and pointing around the room. 

“My name is LiYiWanZh#@%” as the class answers in a cacophony of 
names that ends in laughter as the kids realize that it is incomprehen- 
sible. 

I shake my head in mock confusion then go up to a student with a 
twinkle in his eye saying, “My name is Bahai. What’s your name?” When 
the child answers I put out my hand to shake his hand and say, “Pleased 
to meet you.” The Chinese are not accustomed to shaking hands and the 
children are especially overwhelmed at the prospect of shaking a foreign 
teacher’s hand. Most of them have never seen a foreigner except on 
television or in magazines. I shake their hands very vigorously, in an 
exaggerated, humorous way. Some! let their hands almost come to mine 
and then at the last second coyly move mine, ala the Marx brothers or the 
Three Stooges. I dance with some or take their caps off and put them on 
my or another student’s head. The classes always get a big laugh out of 
these antics. 

I generally bring two boys and two girls to the front of the class. I do 
this by not letting go when I shake their hand and dragging them up 
front. Then I point back and forth between the boys and girls standing 
in front, saying “boys” when I point to boys and “girls” when I point at the 
girls. I confuse the class by pointing back and forth between boys and 
girls faster and faster until I am pointing at the boys when they are 
saying girls and girls when they are saying boys. This always has the 
class excited as I look at the boys and say “GIRLS???” while looking 
bewildered. Sometimes I have all the boys in the class stand, then all the 
girls stand while I call out “boys” and “girls.” I repeat this several times 
and then suddenly switch the order so as to have the boys stand when I 
say girls, and girls standing when I say boys—girls, boys, girls, boys, 
girls, boys, girls, girls. This is always followed by a dramatic look of 
amazement on my part and hilarious laughter on their part. 

I put my jacket over the head of a boy like a scarf or in front of him 
like a dress and ask “Is he a girl?” The class is in an uproar. For girls, I 
put them with the boys and put a boy’s arms over her shoulders, or I put 
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a cap on her, or I put a mustache on her with chalk. The class and 
observers go wild at these antics. I also have students pantomime the 
different animals they know in English. I often bring a banana to offer 
the “monkeys” and draw white circles in chalk around the eyes of the 
“pandas.” I always try to be sensitive not to push a student too far in my 
joking with them, but twice I’ve misjudged and brought tears to two little 
girl’s eyes. This tore at my heart when it happened, but it has been these 
students and the ones I’ve joked with the most who will be the first in line 
for my autograph, which I rarely give as it usually results in an 
uncontrollable mob. But for those I have joked with I will. I will pick them 
up and hug them and pinch their cheeks. They become celebrities by 
being chosen by the foreign teacher for attention. 

For forty minutes I am on stage and my audience is as captivated as 
if they were watching a giant panda doing magic tricks and talking. They 
love it and so do I. Because of the class I just observed, I am more 
animated and innovative than normal to make the point to the teachers 
and education leaders that learning does not have to be as rote, repeti- 
tious, serious, and dull as it often is in China. The children, who are so 
precious and eager, are a joy to teach. I feel like I have made their day 
and that they will remember this class forever. After class they all mob 
around me trying to shake my hand. 

Afterwards the teachers, leaders, and I go to a meeting room to talk 
about teaching English in the primary grades. When Mr. Liu talks, I hear 
my Chinese name repeatedly as he describes what I did that the Chinese 
teachers should imitate. I can’t understand the Chinese, but through the 
English examples he uses I can figure out much of what he is saying— 
teach more enthusiastically, use more activities, have the students use 
“real” English, and don’t put vowel sounds at the end of English words, 
like “do-ga” (dog) and “boo-ka” (book), as is often done here. When it’s my 
turn to speak I tell them how happy I am to be here and teach their 
students. The district leader then speaks, saying how much they have 
learned from me, thanks me, praises me “to the sky”—as the Chinese 
would say—and welcomes me to come again, all standard practice in 
polite Chinese custom. After fifty minutes, the meeting is over. As we 
start to leave for the banquet, I am presented with a gift of a large bag 
of chocolates by a representative of the school. 

The Chinese are great gift givers, and I am given a gift at most of the 
places I visit. Ifthey know that a guest likes or wants something, they will 
try to give it to him or her. Two months earlier at the end of a large 
banquet the host asked Gabe, my predecessor with whom I was travel- 
ling, what Chinese foods he liked. He rattled off ten dishes in Chinese, 
pleased to be able to flatter them with both his knowledge and love of 
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their food. Over the next half hour each of these ten dishes was served. 
Though full from the thirty-dish meal we had just finished, he felt obliged 
to at least taste each dish which had been ordered especially for him. 

My hosts are very sensitive to trying to please me. If I shake my 
drink-can to see how much is left or by mistake make slurping sounds 
with my straw when its empty, they will have a new can brought for me. 
If show a preference for a food by expressing how much I like it or taking 
more of it than usual, they will order more of it and see that it is served 
at future meals. That might be all right except I want to taste the full 
variety of foods that the Chinese would normally eat. Also, after having 
the same thing every day, I get tired of it. Another problem is that what 
may be good at one restaurant may not be good at the next. So I tell them 
I like everything, which is generally true, and I am careful not to eat too 
much of any one dish. I also try not to shake my can or make any slurping 
noises, unless of course, I do want another drink. 

This morning in the car Mr. Liu asked me in broken English what my 
wife liked. 

“What is she like?” He asks and I respond with a perplexed look. 

“What will she like?” He tries again, and again I guess he is not really 
asking this. 

“Does she like me?” He takes a different tack and I start laughing. 

“What does she like?” I query, guessing this is what he is getting at. 

“Good question. All of them. And deep, too!” I think to myself. 

I am not too sure about any of them. What does she like? Whenever 
Mr. Liu asks me a question like this, I know it is not to make small talk— 
it is to get information. She likes to spend money, and she likes 
expensive, classy things, I think to myself, but I knew these answers 
would not be appropriate, as I suspect the information would be used to 
get her a gift she would like. 

I tried to think of something that would not be too expensive, but 
would make her genuinely happy. She does smoke, and the Chinese are 
fanatics about giving out cigarettes. Every official I meet offers me a 
cigarette; some even stuff a whole pack in my pocket. At first I accepted 
them, thinking it would make them feel better, but then someone would 
invariably offer to light one for me. Then I felt silly telling them I don’t 
smoke, and certainly didn’t want to tell them I was taking them home to 
my wife. So now I just cup my hands ina prayer-like fashion and tell them 
no thanks. 

She would like some new clothes and a plane ticket back to America, 
but they were too expensive. She does like chocolates, and though she 
prefers the expensive, imported brands, at this point she would be happy 
with any chocolate. 
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“She likes chocolates,” I told him in simple English. 

Mr. Liu had evidently told the hosting officials that chocolate would 
be a good gift for me, and they had gone out while I was teaching my 
demonstration lesson to buy the large bag of Chinese chocolates they 
presented to me as I was leaving the school. They were not bad, but some 
other chocolates we have gotten in China left such an offensive and long 
lasting taste in our mouths from the bad grease or rancid additives, that 
we gradually lost interest in local chocolates. 


The Banquet 


At 7:00 p.m. we go to the banquet in our honor. Chinese banquets are 
generally big and important social occasions, and on these trips I am the 
guest of honor at two of them a day. A Chinese banquet consists of many 
courses, so I have had to learn to pace myself, as it is polite for the guest 
to take a little from each dish. It is not unusual for the banquet to last two 
hours and to consist of thirty dishes. Many Westerners have trouble with 
the Sichuanese food, which can be quite exotic, spicy, and greasy. Many 
non-Sichuanese Chinese I knew also have trouble with Sichuanese food. 
Not only do I like it—I think it is the best food I have ever eaten, and I 
have eaten food from all over the world. Of course, it helps if you already 
like exotic, spicy, and greasy foods, which I do. On the other hand, it is 
also some of the worst food I have ever eaten. That’s China, the land of 
contrasts! Much of the difference depended on the quality of the food and 
preparations. I ate in some of the best places and some of the worst places 
in Sichuan. Although I sometimes think my hosts get a secret amuse- 
ment out of trying to gross me out with the strange food, burn me out with 
the fiery spices, or clog me up with the mounds of fat and oceans of grease. 

In China toasting is an important part of a social banquet and it 
follows certain protocols, most of which I am probably either blissfully 
unaware or break, as I don’t drink alcohol. Toasting is done much like in 
the West where someone offers a toast by raising his glass, saying a few 
words, and at the signal, “cheers,” “bottoms up,” or maybe “ere’s mud in 
your eye,” everyone else raises their glasses and drinks. In China the 
signal to drink is ganbei, which literally means “dry glass.” When they’ve 
downed their drink, they proudly display their empty glasses much like 
an amateur card shark showing the crowd the missing card or a magician 
theatrically displaying the empty hat that a second before had a live 
rabbit in it. They seem to say, “See! I told you I could do it, o’ ye of little 
faith. I literally have a ‘dry glass.’ Now what does you say to that? I bet 
you can’t you top that?” (Har! Har! Har!) 

No, I can’t, nor do I want to. One rule I live by is “Do not drink any 
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liquid that burns when a match is put to it.” It is considered ungrateful 
and rude not to drink when toasted. It is like refusing to shake an 
outstretched hand or not acknowledging a greeting. I knew this Chinese 
custom about men guests being expected to join the host in a toast of 
alcohol at banquets, and how forceful they can be in getting hesitant 
guests to comply. One story I heard was about a group of friends using 
a knife and physical force to hold down the reluctant person as encour- 
agement to join them in a toast. I had made it very clear to Mr. Liu before 
I took this job that I would not drink alcohol. I did not bother telling him 
drinking was against my religion, something that would carry much 
weight in America, but very little weight in China, as I was sure that 
would not have meant anything to him. Besides I did not want my 
religion, which is not officially recognized in China, to become a matter 
of concern for the authorities. 

I would quit before I would drink, so I suggested it would be better 
for everyone if this was made clear, so no one would have to lose “face”— 
a very important matter to the Chinese. Mr. Liu has been good about 
handling this sensitive issue, but sometimes an official will still try to get 
me to toast with alcohol. If it gets ugly, I pull out the picture of my three 
daughters and one son I always carry with me in my coat pocket. (“Can 
you top that?”) In a country with a strongly enforced one-child policy, I 
can hold my own in this arena and settle any questions about balls. Of 
course, this is all in the polite spirit of being a good appreciative guest. 
(“Har! Har! Har!”) 

It isn’t polite to drink alone, so every time someone wants some 
spirits they must toast the whole table or at least one other person. This 
practice encourages the maximum alcohol consumption, as the person at 
the table who drinks the most must get others to join him if he is to get 
his fill. In addition, there is often a table server, always female, young, 
and attractive, whose only job is to make sure the glasses are filled, to 
serve as a cheerleader for the drinkers and to assist in chiding those 
reluctant imbibers. I have observed them in action. Sometimes her 
chiding takes the form of challenging the hesitant male to a drink off. She 
will take two table glasses, fill them equally full and say, “If I can drink 
this much, then surely you can too.” Before he can answer, she downs her 
glass in one long drink, then triumphantly flaunts her empty glass to the 
assembled guests and the defeated male, who must now finish his glass 
to save face for both himself and the young woman. (Friendly advice: Do 
not get yourself in this situation.) I am sure it is good for the restaurant’s 
business, but I suspect the turnover rate for these young women is high. 

At the countryside banquets they tend to drink more and be more 
forceful in their encouraging everyone else to also drink more. At this 
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banquet, eighteen people consume four large bottles of strong whiskey; 
enough, I think to myself, to power our vehicle back to Chengdu. They 
toast with little ceramic glasses filled to overflowing, down their drink 
(what doesn’t spill on the table and food) in one swig, and then they 
triumphantly display their empty glasses. 

I have never seen women teachers drink more than a token sip at 
these banquets. Tonight four of the five young female teachers change 
that. As a group they toast me, the honored guest, first. They all toast me 
with strong whiskey, but allow me to toast them with my favorite 
standby—coconut milk. Then the four young ladies each individually 
toast each of the other eight officials, so the male official has to drink four 
drinks for each lady, but each lady has to drink eight drinks, and that is 
not counting the several toasts they had before running this gauntlet. 
This was a long process as each official vociferously protested each drink 
at length. One younger man saw his turn coming and slipped away only 
to be dragged back fighting later by two other young men. He was the last 
to be toasted and fought the hardest and longest to resist. He finally 
worked out a compromise of only drinking a sip to each of the four, not 
downing four whole glasses. As I witnessed this drawn out affair, I 
noticed that most men, but only one women—another female teacher— 
flinched or grimaced swallowing their drink. 


The Hotel 


After the banquet, I am led across the parking lot to my hotel with 
my little vinyl briefcase bag containing a change of shirt and undershirt. 
Mr. Liu normally travels without any changes of clothes. My shirts get 
so disgustingly dirty from the pollution, especially around the collars and 
cuffs, that I can’t bear to wear them two days in a row. I have been cold 
all day and am hoping that my room will have heat, but it doesn’t. It does 
have hot water from eight to ten in the evening, though, soI decide to take 
a hot bath before going to bed. The hot water does not work in my first 
room, so I have them move me to another room. This time I check the hot 
water before I unpack. It works. I undress to take my bath and discover 
the cold water tap will not work. We check another room but its toilet is 
broken. Finally, I end back at my first room which now has hot water. I 
use eight of the twelve pieces of toilet paper given me when I checked in 
(most hotels do not give any) to block up the overflow on the bathtub, fill 
it to the brim and submerge myself in heavenly bone-thawing warmth. 
The room does not have towels, so I use the edges of the bed sheet to dry 
myself, then I hop into bed. 

I turn on the television, but all of the programs are the regular staple 
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of mind-numbing soap operas and outrageous fight scenes, all in Chi- 
nese. As I flip through the eight available cable stations a show captures 
my attention with two men and two women martial arts masters (and 
mistresses?) flying through the air, knocking their enemies down with 
energy fields (qi), and chopping their heads off with their bare hands. 
Before long, I have the bed warmed up and I drift off to sleep. 

Foreigners are still only allowed to visit certain areas in China and 
in these places they must stay in specially designated hotels. I found out 
two weeks later that Dongdu is not on the approved list of cities that 
foreigners can visit when I spent a whole day in the immigration police 
office under arrest for writing my children’s names on the page labeled 
“Children” in my Foreigner’s Residence Permit. (I had lots of time to read 
the regulations posted on the walls.) This all happened as a result of 
giving my family’s passports to the authorities at our University, our 
keepers, so they could get re-entry visas back into China for us, as we 
were leaving the country for Thailand and Hong Kong during spring 
festival. Because everyone in my family but me also had to have their 
Chinese resident permits extended, they also took all of our resident 
permits. Two days before we are to leave on vacation everything came 
back except my resident permit. It had been held by the police and I had 
to go to the immigration office. An official from the Foreign Affairs Office 
at the university where we were staying went with me at 8:30 the next 
morning. 

It was just above freezing and it was expected that the drizzling rain 
would soon turn to snow sometime that day. At the provincial police 
compound we are sent to an office on the second floor that deals with 
offenses committed by foreigners. Though the temperature hovered at 
zero degrees Celsius, the doors and windows were wide open and the two 
officers there were working in their police uniforms, without heavy coats 
on, one making entries into a ledger, the other assigned to my case. I was 
instructed to sit in a dirty, worn, overstuffed chair. When I did, I noticed 
what appeared to be a dead fly on the cushion between my legs. I casually 
flicked it onto the floor in the middle of the office. It was only then I 
realized it was not dead, but in a state of inert helplessness because of 
extreme cold. It sat in the middle of the floor, unable to move its nearly 
frozen body. I felt somehow connected to the fly. By flicking it in the 
middle of the floor I had put it in a precarious situation and I felt that only 
I could save it. I stared at it to keep from not acting concerned about this 
serious offence I had committed. The more I stared at it, the more I felt 
that our destinies were linked, but if] intervened to save it I would upset 
the balance of nature and the gods that control such things. It was unfair. 
Both our fates left to the gods or bureaucracy, whichever would act first. 
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Throughout the morning-long interrogations, with people entering and 
leaving the office, I watched to see if they would step on this fly that was 
too frozen to move. I looked to the fly on the floor three feet in front of me 
for solace, comradery, and focus. I waited for a sign. Will someone squish 
it? Will it begin to move toward safety? Will we be delivered from our 
perplexities? 

The crime I had committed was writing my children’s names in my 
Chinese resident permit. There was a page that had blanks to put your 
children’s names, ages, nationalities, and genders, and I had filled it in. 
I had tampered with “Chinese” property. I had altered a “Chinese” 
document. The way they said “Chinese” made me think of the old time 
movies (was it Charlie Chan?) when they would say “We have a way to 
make you talk. ‘Chinese’ torture! Ha! Ha! Ha! Haa!” Putting a special 
emphasis on “Chinese,” as if the word had some magical, demonic, or 
sacred power. I not only had violated a “Chinese” law, I had violated a 
“Chinese” document and the “Chinese” government and the “Chinese” 
people themselves. I had committed a sacrilege. This was a serious 
violation and I was careful to display a proper attitude throughout their 
questioning and recording of my answers. 

“Did you write these names on this page?” the officer in charge of my 
case would ask as if I had murdered someone. 

“Yes,”I responded, trying to be short so that no misunderstandings 
would occur. 

“When did you write them in?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“But you just said that you had written them in, now you are telling 
me you do not know?” 

What was he getting at? Was this a trick? Did he not understand my 
English, or English in general? Would it better to make up an answer or 
stick with the truth? He acted as if he had asked me “When did you 
murder these people?” and I answered “I don’t know.” It seemed he could 
not believe that I did not know. How could I have committed such a 
heinous crime and not remember when I did it? The questioning went on 
like this all morning. 

At noon I was presented with a statement written in Chinese that 
was orally translated for me. I had to sign, date, and thumbprint the 
statement. I thought it was mercifully over. Then the officer in charge of 
my case informed me in broken English that I must return that afternoon 
and that I should bring money. 

“How much money? One-hundred kwai? “I ventured, not wanting to 
sound too low or disrespectful. He just stared at me. Maybe he did not 
understand, I thought. 
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“Twenty kwai?” I said hopefully when he didn’t respond. He just 
looked at me as if he were reading my soul. Was he trying to decide 
whether to just say it was a simple mistake and they would overlook it 
this time, or was he trying to read how much he could get out of me? He 
looked in my eyes a long time then began talking in Chinese to the official 
from my work unit who had escorted me there. I heard the police officer 
say “1500 kwaz” to my escort, but I didn’t think anything about it as that 
was a ridiculous sum of money. He couidn’t be talking about my fine. 
Maybe he was talking about the maximum they could fine under the law. 

He looked at me again, taking another measure of my soul. He talked 
again in Chinese to my escort and then in English to me he said, “Not less 
than 1,000 kwai.” So he had been saying 1500 kwai for my fine earlier. 
I was shocked. I had written my children’s names on the page in my 
resident permit, as I thought I was supposed to do, and they were going 
to fine me more than a month’s salary, or about one-ninth our annual 
income for teaching full time at a university in China. The fine was more 
than the annual per capita income of a Chinese farmer, which in 
American terms would be $20,000 - $30,000. The fine was possibly a third 
of the immigration officer’s annual income. In American dollars this fine 
would be equivalent to about $15,000. All because I was doing something 
I thought I should. 

Writing my children’s names in the ten-page resident permit caused 
no harm to anyone and was of no benefit to me. To impress upon me the 
seriousness of my offense, he compared the “Chinese” resident permit to 
my “American” passport. 

“You would never write in your United States passport,” he said 
decisively. 

I handed him my passport in which I had written my address and the 
names and passport numbers of my family. 

“Well I would never write in your passport.” he retorted. 

So! What’s the point, I thought, but I knew arguing would be counter 
productive. 

“I cannot even pay 1,000 kwai, let alone more.” I said calmly, getting 
back to the point. 

He stared at me again. We finally parted with the officer saying, “I will 
see what I can do.” I had heard this before several times in my many travels 
around the world. It was generally a euphemism for “I will help you if you 
help me,” or what is commonly called a bribe. I have never had to “grease 
anyone’s palms” or “give money under the table” before, and I wasn’t 
planning to start now. In my travels and living in Africa I was in situations 
where officials suggested things might go smoother ifI were “cooperative.” 
But when apparently I did not understand, and for a long time I didn’t 
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(ignorance really can be bliss), or was not going to “cooperate,” I eventually 
got the documentation or service I was supposed to get anyway. 

After an afternoon of tense negotiation with my Foreign Affairs 
Office and the immigration office, in which I made it clear that if I paid 
this fine, I was leaving China, even if it was after serving time in a 
Chinese jail. After signing a confession and promising never to do this 
again, I was set free without paying any fine. I found out after returning 
from my vacation that a friend of mine ran into the same immigration 
officer the week after me and was told to pay a 10,000 kwai fine. She did 
end up leaving China and did not return as the result of this, but that’s 
another story. 

I generally cannot ask many questions on my trips because most 
people cannot understand English. I also do not want to appear ungrate- 
ful or too nosy, or to have them to lose “face,” nor would I trust most 
answers about such matters. At the hotels I normally fill out the forms 
they tell me to fill out and I show my passport and residence permit to 
whoever asks to see it. My resident permit entitles me to a substantial 
discount on the high prices nonresident foreigners must pay for hotels 
and some other services. At Dongdu I did not fill out any of the required 
forms or show my passport, as required, to anyone, and was kept in the 
background while they checked me in. The officials evidently handled 
the irregularities, if there were any. 


Day Two: Wednesday, December 27, 1995 


Eight Weddings and Eight Accidents 


The next morning we are picked up to be driven part way back to 
Chengdu in a police land cruiser. This is the first time I have been driven 
by a plain-clothes police officer in a police vehicle and I am curious as to 
why. Is this a good thing or a bad thing? I hesitate to ask because of their 
limited English and the possibilities of misinterpretation. I also am 
sensitive to not crossing over the line of propriety,but Iam not sure where 
that line is. When will I ask one too many questions, or the wrong 
question, that will make them clam up, shut me out, be investigated, or 
asked to leave? Will this question make them think I am a CIA agent or 
writing some book that will expose all of their foibles and corruption? 
Because they do not understand English very well, I cannot be subtle— 
“I see we are going in a police car today”—and expect them to offer an 
explanation. I ask a question that does not appear snoopy and should be 
both understandable and informative. 
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“Are we riding in this police vehicle today?” 

“Yes.” 

A few miles down the road when we stop at a gas station, I venture 
into a new level of questioning. 

“Why are we riding in a police vehicle today?” 

They talk among themselves in Chinese. Are they asking each other 
to understand what I said, or are they discussing how they should answer 
the question? Maybe they are deciding whether to take me to the Party 
authorities or not? Or maybe no one really knows the answer and they 
keep asking one another to see if anyone knows? I don’t think the Chinese 
ask or are asked these kinds of questions. Maybe they do not even think 
about them? Maybe they all know? Asking the wrong question can have 
serious repercussions—can be interpreted in the wrong way—especially 
if you are a Chinese. If it was something you should know about, you 
would be told; otherwise... 

Nobody seems to know why. It seems that this was the vehicle and 
driver that were available and, though not said, suitable for this level of 
delegation. Who knows? As with most answers I get, I never know if it is 
the truth or if it is just the answer they think they should give. 

The sun has poked through after weeks of different shades of gray. 
In forty minutes of driving we pass three recently overturned trucks off 
the side of this mountain road, all with crowds still around them 
surveying the damage, seeming to enjoy the diversion from what seem 
otherwise uneventful daily lives. We also pass two wedding parties with 
crowds of festively dressed participants. The people in the rural areas 
generally dress in dark colors which seem to take on the color of the soil 
in which they work, so when I see people dressed in bright, light colors 
and frilly dress clothes it stands out like a flower in a dirt patch. The first 
wedding is a more traditional one with several porters carrying the bride 
in a sedan chair and her belongings in trunks and tied to poles up a 
mountain slope to the groom’s and her new home. The porters generally 
work in pairs, one following the other with a bamboo pole over each 
shoulder, their loads suspended between them, but there are four men 
carrying the sedan containing the bride. The other wedding party has 
two cars waiting on the roadside to carry the bride and her belongings 
away. 

“Before liberation they would have used horses, but now they use 
cars. This is progress,” Mr. Liu proudly points out, alluding to the 
benefits of communism. 

I ask the officials riding with me about the wedding customs of this 
region. Instead of answering, Liu asks me to show them the picture of my 
family I carry in my suit coat pocket. 
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“In China, four are too many children,” the District Education Officer 
says. 

“In America, four is also too many children,” I reply. 

“You are a ‘good’ man to have a son at your age,” he says pointing to 
my six-year-old son. The others concur by giving me congratulatory 
looks, nods, and thumbs up gestures. 

I take “good” to mean virile, and give a deep manly laughin response. 
My mostly white beard, part of the fruits of having four children, makes 
me look much older to the Chinese than my 44 years. Liu, a great joker, 
tells the officials that my English name is “Rod” and that “Rod makes 
good children. Har! Har! Har!” He is making a play on the Chinese 
equivalent of “spare the rod, spoil the child.” In Chinese he explains the 
double meaning of “Rod,” and, I also assume the double meaning, “Rod 
makes good children,” as he and everyone else seems to find it so 


amusing. He gets a kick out of telling it to every new group we meet, 
especially the young female teachers who seem to fawn over me. 

Our vehicle pulls over to the side of the road and all seven men get 
out to relieve themselves at a doorless and roofless “outhouse” with one 
meter high brick walls. It was probably built by an enterprising farmer 
to collect “night soil” for his fields. Two of the men go into it, but the rest 
relieve themselves along the side of the road. As a foreigner forever on 


display, I decide to wait to use the half-walled toilet, but realize the 
wisdom of those who chose not to as I step into the repugnant “human 
waste recycling center.” 

In 100 kilometers we pass a total of eight weddings and eight 
accidents. We pass wedding parties in buses, trucks, tractors, cars, and 
porter caravans. We stop for one wedding party that has over forty 
porters working in pairs carrying the bride’s things on the poles over 
their shoulders. Ofthe eight wedding parties, this is the largest. They are 
carrying everything needed to start a well-equipped home. Two small, 
elderly men carry a cabinet that looks too large to fit into a normal 
Chinese house, followed by a small boy carrying a live chicken. 

At 5-foot 7-inches, I am the tallest person there. Many porters only 
come up to my shoulders, but they are carrying loads for miles on muddy 
paths that I would have difficulty even lifting. We talk with them as they 
wait along the paved road for the bride, groom, and musicians to catch 
up. They tell us that the boy’s family has given one thousand yuan (US 
$123) and the girl’s family has given thirteen hundred yuan (US $160) 
to get the couple started. The average annual income of a Chinese farmer 
is 1550 yuan, so this must be an extraordinary amount to them, and they 
seem happy to be able to impress us with it. 

Soon the musicians arrive playing their handmade oboe-like instru- 
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ments, their cymbals, and other percussion instruments. Then the 
groom, wearing an oversized, soiled and worn suit, shirt, and tie, works 
his way through the crowd. His pockets are bulging with cigarettes which 
he is hypnotically handing out two-at-a-time to each male in the crowd. 
He is so serious about giving them out to everyone that I graciously 
accept my two. The porters put their cigarettes behind their ears for safe 
keeping. I put mine in my pocket, for my wife, of course. 

I see the bride coming through the field path leading to the main 
road. She has stopped at an especiatly muddy spot on the path. I am 
waiting for someone to pick her up and carry her across the mud on this 
special day—maybe she is too—but I don’t see anybody coming to her 
rescue. After a short pause she and her escorts hop through it on their 
own. In the distance she looks like a fairy princess in her white fur-lined 
purple velvet coat and flowery red head dress, but up close she looks like 
the peasant girl she is, with ruddy cheeks and a strong build. Liu takes 
their pictures and promises to send them copies. 

“Why are there so many weddings today?” I ask Liu. 

Today is a “six” day in the Chinese lunar calendar he says, and one 
of the good days (2, 4, and 8 being the others) on which to get married. 
Evidently the number six said three times in Chinese also refers to going 
ahead, and to be married on this day will bring good luck (translated as 
money) tothe couple. I guess that explains the large number of weddings, 
but not the equally large number of accidents. Traffic accidents are not 
unusual in China; I have seen over fifty in my travels. I have seen a gravel 
truck that had smashed into a home, with its bottom up where the wall 
used to be. I passed an accident involving a bicyclist and a fully loaded 
lumber truck. The lumber truck was tipped over by the side of the road, 
its huge logs thrown into the field. What was left of the bicyclist and his 
or her bicycle was under a straw mat in the middle of the road. The front 
rim sticking out of the edge of the mat was flattened like a steam roller 
had gone over it. 

You can tell there is an accident ahead by the crowd. Whenever there 
is an accident, whether it’s just a fender bender or a fatal accident with 
bodies strewn on the road, there is a crowd to see the excitement, and, in 
the case of survivors, to observe and/or participate in the laying of blame. 

I try not to look anymore when I am traveling the highways and 
byways of China. If I am going to go, I’m going to go. Maybe that will be 
the last words they find on the tablet I am clutching in my dying hand, 
because now I try to engage myself in writing while on these trips. 
Conversation is limited as I generally don’t share enough common 
language with the other passengers, and the sights are limited to 
repetitious fields and buildings, and, of course, the thousands of vehicles, 
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bicycles, and pedestrians I pass. 

Somehow I have avoided being in an accident, but the close calls are 
causing a strain on my nerves—the bicycles pulling out, the passing two 
trucks side by side while seeing two trucks side by side passing a bus 
coming at you. I don’t even have the language to describe such things, let 
alone the psychological and cultural experience to properly deal with it. 
It’s like watching a chase scene, or a daredevil, death-defying stunt for 
three hours straight. It’s like those crash and burn arcade games except 
the vehicles are real and you have no control of the wheel. It is exciting 
when your life is not in actual danger and you have some influence 
beyond prayer over your destiny. 

It does no good to tell the driver to be careful, because it will only 
suggest that I don’t trust him or think he isa good driver, and he will drive 
faster and more dangerously to prove his prowess. My mind cannot take 
the constant threat, the preparing to die and miraculously being spared 
five times every minute. That’s why I would never ride with a drunk 
person in the United States. So you can watch the rice fields speeding by 
or practice your Chinese or pour yourself into reading or writing, but 
don’t, I warn you, look up when the driver hits the brakes or swerves. And 
if you have a heart condition, don’t ride the roads of China. 

“Then why are there so many accidents today?” I ask, hoping for 
another insightful answer. 

“IT don’t know,” Liu shrugs. 

Eight accidents in one hundred kilometers are unusual. The large 
number of accidents might have been caused by the drizzle and cold 
which made the roads slippery. Like the first snow when people are not 
yet used to it, lots of accidents happen. Maybe there is some ancient 
Chinese wisdom to this seeming coincidence of eight weddings and eight 
accidents. Or maybe “six” is also a good day for having accidents. 


Next Town, Next School 


The drab countryside covered in ashen pollution and chilly fog 
yesterday has been transformed in the sunlight today. The peasants are 
taking advantage of this precious sunshine to dry out their clothes, grass 
mats, and many other things on poles, lines, bushes, and anything else 
that is available. Rows of poles are covered with thousands of two-meter- 
long strings of homemade noodles which look like a dozen brown sheets 
hung on clothes lines to dry. It’s as if they had declared a national holiday 
that is celebrated by hanging up whatever you can wherever you can. 
Having lived through the gray, damp, cold times here, I understand that 
the sunshine alone is reason enough for celebration. 
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We pass by fifty elderly villagers, almost all in the standard dark blue 
jackets, returning from praying at a nearby Buddhist temple. Hundreds 
of children are walking along the road going home from school for lunch 
and the customary Chinese after-lunch rest before going back to school 
at 2:30 in the afternoon. Four bent-over old folks, two men and two 
women, are carrying a dead pig to market. The pig is in a basket tied to 
two poles. Two people, one following the other, have one pole over one of 
their shoulders, with the other two carrying the other pole over their 
shoulders, all bound together by the pig. Four hours into our journey we 
stop for lunch at the same roadside restaurant where we ate yesterday 
on our way to Dongdu. The four district officials in the vehicle with us 
stay in this village to visit the schools, while we are driven another hour 
and a half further to our next school. We drive through some of the most 
beautiful mountain countryside I have seen in China, or is it that I am 
so hungry for greenery and open spaces that this scenery is so enchant- 
ing? I remember the time in northern Botswana when I kept taking 
pictures of trees and water after having spent weeks in the Kalahari 
region. When I saw these pictures later, I wondered why I had taken 
them. It was because I wasso hungry for these sights after being deprived 
of them for so long. 

We arrive at our next school in the early afternoon. The driver from 
the provincial office who normally drives us, Mr. Gong, is waiting for us. 
He is napping in our regular van which is parked in the school compound 
yard. The driver of the police vehicle says goodby and without any further 
ado leaves immediately to go back to Dongdu. He will pick up the officials 
we left in the village on his way back. The school head comes out to greet 
us. Along the outer wall of the school yard are mounds of acorn meal like 
substance and three young men completely covered in fine yellow dust. 
They have on face masks that prevent them from breathing in the powder 
which they are shoveling into large plastic gunny sacks. I had never seen 
anything like this before and did not know what it was. 

“What is it?” I ask Mr. Liu while pointing at it and shrugging. 

He asks the school director who has greeted us. “I don’t know the 
English word, only Chinese,” Mr. Liu says and tells me the Chinese word 
which means nothing to me. 

“Is it a food?” I query, thinking it might be corn flour or something. 

“No, it’s for doctor,” he responds. 

After talking with another person who knows more English, I am told 
it is antibiotics that will be sent to a factory to put into capsules. I 
understand it is one of the school’s money-making ventures. Many 
schools I visit have a factory or something attached to it which they run 
to make money for the school. They will take the money they get from the 
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government and invest it in some venture to try to secure more funds for 
the school. Many government agencies now use similar strategies to 
raise money. I wonder how the antibiotic dust affects the students in the 
school. Do they have less or more diseases? 

Another school; another round of formalities. At most schools I visit, 
the principal/head, the assistants, and the English teacher are at the 
school entrance to welcome and greet me. Next they escort me to the 
reception/meeting room. Some of these rooms are very elaborate and are 
furnished like a prestigious boardroom in the States. In the smaller 
countryside schools, the reception is often in the principal’s office, with 
a few chairs brought in. Tea is always offered the guests, even if it is the 
principal’s jar. In China it is common to drink tea from a regular glass jar 
that is refilled with hot water and loose tea leaves which are changed 
periodically. Generally there is fruit that is in season on the table. All of 
the men are offered cigarettes and this ritual may be repeated several 
times. Sometimes I am given a pack of cigarettes on arrival at the school 
as a ritual welcome gift. 

As at most schools I visit, we have a reception, we observe a local 
teacher, I do my demonstration teaching, we talk with the officials and 
teachers, and we have a banquet. The primary English class we observe 
is unusual in that there are only 36 students, the smallest class I have 
seen in China, and the teacher isa male; almost all of the primary English 
teachers I have seen are female. As teaching English on the primary level 
is still very new and experimental, there are no formally trained teachers 
for it. The schools that are participating in this experimental program 
must find something that has never existed before—primary English 
teachers. They usually look for those who have taught English in the 
secondary schools, teachers in other subjects who have had English 
sometime in school, or any available person who can speak a little 
English, and I mean a little. It is common for these English teachers to 
be very nervous when I come, as most of them have never talked with a 
native English speaker before. Many avoid me so that their very limited 
English does not become apparent to me or the authorities, and they lose 
“face” or a job. Some have learned English only in secondary school and 
some, who did not have the opportunity to go to secondary school, have 
learned it from listening to English programs and through self study 
programs. As it is an experimental program, it is not a part of the regular 
school curricula. All students taking this English class have to pay a 
small fee for the instruction and materials. 

I teach three classes and then visit six more classes for about seven 
minutes each, to greet and treat them. Each class is a story in itself. 1am 
part circus clown, grandfather, panda bear, star, and Santa Claus to the 
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kids. lam a teacher, and it brings me joy, especially when I see how much 
joy it brings the kids. I try to touch as many children as possible with my 
love, humor, and hands. I have shaken hundreds, maybe thousands, of 
Chinese children’s hands. Along the way I must have touched many 
children’s hearts. I also must have picked up tuberculosis, as I tested 
positive when I returned to the States. In these classes I have the boy in 
the most tattered clothes come up front to be my assistant. I pick up a 
little girl in my arms and ask her name. I take a little kid’s cap and put 
it on my head. I dance with the shyest girl in the room. 

At seven we have a banquet and at nine o'clock that evening we leave 
the restaurant to check into a hotel. On the street in front of the 
restaurant a man and woman are racing by on a clangorous old Chinese 
tractor. They are bundled up against the cold with enough clothes to keep 
warm while they are working, but not enough for riding a tractor in the 
cold night air. They bounce down the street at full speed. The scent and 
feel ofthe cold evening air and the sight and sound of the man and woman 
on the tractor take me back to the cold harvest evenings of my youth in 
Iowa. The little Chinese tractor is a cross between the oversized rotor- 
tiller and small Ford tractor my uncle had when I was a boy. Its dim 
headlights give off only enough light for oncoming traffic to see them, not 
enough to light up the road. It reminds of harvest and the times I would 
bring the wagons loaded with corn or soybeans in from the fields. It leaves 
me with a warm feeling on this cool evening. 

It is about 40 degrees Fahrenheit outside, but like most places in this 
part of China there is no indoor heat. Like most “better” hotels, it has hot 
water for two hours in the evening. Like last night, 1am moved from room 
to room until I can find one where everything that I want works. I plug 
up the overflow on the tub with half the toilet paper they have given me 
with my room, fill it to the rim with hot water, and stay in it until I am 
ready to crawl into my bed. No kung fu movies tonight. I am too 
exhausted and cold. 


Day Three: Thursday, December 28, 1995 


Third School 


At seven in the morning Mr. Liu is banging on my door. 

“Bahai! Bahai! Get up!” 

I know Liu is coming because part of his wake up routine is to sing 
Sichuan opera at the top of his voice. Besides, I have been up since six and 
am ready to go. We have a standard breakfast for this part of China— 
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watery rice porridge, steamed buns, and pickled radishes and turnips— 
and then we drive through fog so thick that we have to keep stopping to 
ask directions. This seems to bother driver Gong, who takes pride in 
doing his job very well. This morning it was so cold in the van that even 
Mr. Liu put on gloves (I was surprised he had any), sat on the engine 
compartment, and kept slapping himself and stamping his feet to keep 
warm, but driver Gong still drove with his window all the way down. 
Maybe I will figure out why they do this before I leave China. I am frozen. 
I notice that Mr. Liu, like many Chinese, suffers form chilblains—sores 
and blisters on the skin that result from being exposed to cold—on his 
hands and ears. Although I have lived many years in the coldest parts of 
the United States, I didn’t learn about chilblains until three days ago. I 
probably hadn’t noticed his sores before because I did not know what they 
were. Swelling, redness, sores, and blisters from the cold are very 
common here, especially on the hands of students and workers who have 
no way of keeping them warm while they work. 

Two hours later we arrive at our destination, probably late, but this 
is not unusual in Chinese traffic, especially in this dense fog. As the 
person who has taught in more schoolsin China than any other foreigner, 
I have been greeted in many different ways from no ceremony to the 
whole school lined up on two sides of a path that I walk down while they 
sing a welcome song to me. Sometimes when | arrive at a school there are 
banners hung over the gate, across the front of the school building, or in 
the school yard welcoming me. Sometimes the school band is at the gate 
in uniform, playing music as I enter. Sometimes the children will line 
both sides of the entrance and greet me with flowers, songs, clapping, and 
some sort of cheer. I feel like when I was on my high school football team 
during homecoming. I ran onto the football field down the two rows of 
cheerleaders and fans shaking their pom poms and screaming. Some- 
times the greeting is more formal and actually takes place in an elaborate 
ceremony. 

Today there is no welcoming ceremony, and there are no officials, as 
they have not yet arrived.@We will all be treated to a special performance 
after the teaching. When I visited this same school four months later, it 
was more special, as the provincial office was awarding the school a 
plaque to name it as an official provincial experimental primary English 
language instruction school. Though fewer officials came for my second 
visit then this first visit, the ceremony was much greater. It was held in 
the school yard with the whole school seated around the large field and 
some community members standing in the background. I sat at the guest 
of honor’s place in the middle of the speaker’s table. A marching band of 
over one hundred primary-aged students opened the ceremony with a 
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song. Then the Young Pioneer representative came forward to present 
me with a bouquet of artificial silk flowers. The local leader welcomed me 
and the other guests. The band played another song. The plaque was 
presented to the school head by Mr. Liu while a tape of the Chinese 
national anthem was played over the loudspeakers and video cameras 
recorded the event for local television and the district archives. Mr. Liu 
said a few words followed by the mayor and some other education leader. 

In my short speech I compare the children to flowers in the school 
yard garden, using the silk bouquet they have given me as a visual aid. 
I compare their teachers and parents to loving gardeners. 

“Today you are just young saplings, but you will grow into strong 
trees like those surrounding the school yard, to bring fruit to themselves, 
their families, their country, and the world,” I tell them as I point to the 
tall trees around them. 

“I grew up in a rural area like you, and was 16 before I ever visited 
a city as large as the mayor’s city,” I say gesturing to the mayor sitting 
at the head table with me, “but today I am here talking to you.” 

“I hope someday you can come to America and talk with me like I am 
talking with you today,” I close as the translator translates, the crowd 
applauds, and the drummers hit their drums. 

Then the entertainment begins. First eight girls who are about 12 
years old do a traditional dance of the Xichuang minority group in 
southwest Sichuan province. Next a group of about 18 girls do an aerobic 
dance routine in flashy tights, dancing with flowers as part of the routine. 
The third act is a traditional Chinese dance from the 1943 Communist 
days celebrating their cause. It is performed by 80 girls. The fourth 
performance was a dance by 20 seven-to-eight-year-old girls (they looked 
four or five to me) dressed all in yellow, dancing around two older girls 
dressed in white tights with bright blue shirts. The young girls in yellow 
were depicting little chicks dancing around their mothers, in white and 
blue. The grand finale was a traditional band like those that would 
perform triumphant music for the emperors. It was composed of over 60 
boys in traditional purple clothing and 60 girls in traditional white 
ceremonial clothing. They played only drums and cymbals, with the head 
teacher leading them in a well choreographed routine. 

The beauty and skill of these performances would make most 
Americans proud if their children were performing in them. And these 
are countryside children whose family’s annual average income is 
probably less than $400 a year (and maybe under $200). I ask the leader 
sitting next to me how they could afford to buy so many nice instruments, 
costumes, and uniforms. He says the school has several money-making 
ventures, such as a small manufacturing factory, a fishing pond, and a 
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swimming pool. This is common now in China. 

But today there is not only no ceremony, the district education 
officials have not yet arrived. The sun is starting to burn away the 
morning fog. I am beginning to understand why and how people used to 
worship the sun. I find myself longing for and seeking its life-giving and 
soul-healing rays. I watch the children playing on the playground. 
Twenty boys are spinning homemade tops with strings, then whip the 
tops with the string to make them move around. 

The officials arrive, as do about 20 ten-to-eleven-year-old students 
brought from another part of the district to observe and participate in the 
demonstration classes. We first observe a local teacher teach a lesson, 
Ms. Zhou. She is teaching her 45 nine-year-old students some exercises 
from the books. They sing the “ABC Song” from the book (it is the same 
ABCs we use, but the song is different) in unison to start the class. After 
“hellos” and “what is your name,” Ms. Zhou has a girl come up front to 
recite “My name is Meng, I am a pupil, I am a girl.” 

“Open to page 20 and read after me,” Ms. Zhou instructs the class. 
She has students explain the meanings of the English words in Chinese, 
then gives cards to four students with the names of four characters in a 
dialogue in the book. These students read their parts and the class 
repeats after each student has read. They sing “Hello Boys, Hello Girls,” 
identify some pictures, and try to do some dialogue using both Chinese 
and English. She asks for volunteers to tell about what their brothers and 
sisters do. A boy clears his throat and spits on the floor. No one volunteers 
to answer, maybe because they do not have any brothers or sisters, 
because of China’s one-child policy. After some other activities they close 
with the song “Who is Wearing Red Today” in which they go through 
several of the colors. The students respond to the song with “I am warring 
rad torday,” and pronounce all of the colors wrong—“bu,” “yeow,” and 
“oren.” 

Then I teach two classes that the local press and official photogra- 
phers record for the evening news and posterity. Afterwards the children 
give me New Year’s cards they have made or bought for me. Several are 
decorated with Santa Clauses and some contain personal messages such 
as “I wish you like the card,” “You coming our school is pleased,” and “I 
hope I make friend with you.” I am touched, especially by the ones made 
out of rough paper or cardboard. This is a big affair for the school that 
includes a special banquet in the cafeteria for the about 30 officials. 
About five drivers, photographers, and other workers also eat with the 
officials, as is the custom in China. I am surprised to see that the visiting 
students are also included in the banquet, though they sit at their own 
tables. 
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After lunch we are escorted to a large hall where the students 
entertain the visitors with songs and skits. I smile when I see the kids 
elbowing each other to get in line and telling each other what to do. The 
other Chinese student performances I have seen are so rehearsed that 
the children’s spirits seem lost. The child master of ceremonies is a cross 
between a sports announcer and an evangelist. He makes the tall, thin 
teacher with thick glasses in charge of the program look meek in 
comparison. This teacher has six of the educational leaders and me come 
in front. She assigns each of us a musical note in the scale that we are to 
sing when she points to us. A couple of the leaders say the right note (do, 
re, mi), but not in the right tone. This makes the song incomprehensible, 
but more entertaining for the audience. Then she has seven children 
come up and do the same thing. They are much better (at least you can 
tell what the song is), but certainly not as entertaining. As guest of honor 
(and the only native English speaker), I am asked to sing a solo. I sing the 
chorus of “Do, Re, Mi” and surprise myself by remembering all of the 
words. 

Sixteen girls wearing all yellow outfits with red crepe decorated 
jump ropes are led by their teacher in an aerobic dance routine to a 
driving disco song in English. The only part of the blaring tape I can 
understand is the often repeated chorus: “Lead to Russia.” This very 
American activity seemed incongruous in Communist China. Maybe the 
part about “Lead to Russia” has some redeeming message. They take 
several group pictures in front of the school, then everyone wants an 
individual picture taken with me, including the videographer and the 
photographer. Everyone thanks me, says goodby, and shakes my hands 
several times in the half-hour process of leaving. 


Going Home (I Think) 


I crawl into the front seat of the van to close the window and to let the 
rare sunlight (have I mentioned that before) bathe and warm my 
deprived body. I know I am putting my life in greater danger by sitting 
in the front seat, but my immediate need for sun and warmth overcomes 
my long-term survival needs. I never know until we get there where we 
are going, and then it often does not mean anything to me anyway, as the 
cities and schools are hard to distinguish from one another. I understood 
we were going directly back to the office, but instead we stop at a school 
on the outskirts of Chengdu. It is a military school—built, managed, and 
owned by the military for the military dependents of units serving in 
Tibet. 

The cypress trees around the school’s large paved yard are decorated 
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like Christmas trees, and a large Christmas tree is set up in the middle 
of the grounds. What appeared to be a courtesy call ended up lasting 
several hours. We first watch the children doing a dress rehearsal on the 
school grounds for a program that evening, then attend a special 
ceremony honoring the school’s accomplishments in the school’s large 
reception room with over 50 visiting officials and teachers. I am probably 
the only person in the room who is not a Party member. I sit at the head 
table with the military and educational leaders from the district and 
provincial offices. An English teacher translates for me, which is enlight- 
ening, as she does not edit or interpret as much as the translator from the 
provincial office does. Some of the military officials have distinguished 
themselves serving on the front lines—Tibet. They ask me to address the 
gathering. I share my views about the future of China and the world, and 
how we can work together to make things better for all of us. Afterwards 
we are all loaded onto two busses and taken to a fancy hotel for a large 
hot pot banquet with over 60 attendees. 

With so many high officials from the regional education and military 
departments, there is much toasting. The four-star general, who seems 
to be our host at this expensive meal, had already had one too many 
ganbeis when he got to me, and was not about to accept (very gracefully 
anyway) that I would not drink a Maotai toast with him. Before he could 
get too offended or too wound up, I took my tall glass of coconut milk, 
toasted him, and downed it in one long drink. With my empty glass 
upside down in one hand and my palm upward in a welcoming and 
challenging gesture with the other, I invited him to “dry glass.” [had beat 
him to the ganbei, and he could do nothing now but respond to my ganbei. 
He did, allowing us both to save face. At the end of the banquet he came 
back with his own tall glass of coconut milk to ganbei me again. I finished 
several tall glasses of coconut milk that evening. 


Christmas/New Years Party 


I am driven back to the school and ushered to my seat on the guests 
of honor’s platform at the head of the field. The night air is cold and brisk, 
perfect for a high school football game. The lights are on surrounding the 
field and the drum major is about to strike up the school band. The 
players in their uniforms are standing around the field anxious to show 
their parents and community how good they are. The feedback screech- 
ing from the P.A. system announces to the over 2,000 people gathered 
that the evening’s activities are about to begin. The announcer welcomes 
the crowd and the band is cued to play the national anthem when the 
lights go out. We are submerged in complete darkness. 
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The lights come on after a long minute. The band plays and marches 
off the field. Tonight I am not standing on the sidelines in my pads and 
helmet; I am garlanded in wreaths and waiting to say a few opening 
remarks to the crowd. The four-star general, distinguished for service in 
the front lines, instructs the photographers and camera operators to take 
pictures of him and me together. The photographers are flashing pic- 
tures and the news cameras have their blinding lights on me when the 
power goes off again. I am thinking they will have to cancel the evening 
activities, when the lights come back on again. 

They decide to go immediately to the opening kickoff. I am the only 
one of the 2,000 people present who can clearly see, hear, and understand 
what is happening. That is because the kick off is a “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs” skit performed in English without amplification immedi- 
ately in front me. The other players on the sidelines are the approxi- 
mately 1,000 students waiting to perform their songs, dances, and skits 
in celebration of Christmas and New Years. 

After the first skit, lam graciously whisked off by my keepers. I guess 
I had satisfied the school’s need to have a foreign guest present; now I 
could go. The photographers want me to pose with some children, 
interrupting the second performance. With the children crowding around 
saying goodby, I am escorted through the crowd to the car waiting to 
drive me back into town. I had left Chengdu on this trip on eight o’clock 
Tuesday morning and am returning at eight o’clock Thursday evening. 
A huge illuminated sign over the four-lane road welcomes me home. It 
is the Marlboro man in his cowboy hat and on his horse. 

I arrive at the dark office lot with only my bike waiting for me. 
Twenty minutes earlier I was a star in the spotlight, now I am dumped 
with my gifts to pedal my clunker through the night over muddy roads 
to a cold apartment. Tonight I will squeeze into our bed with my son and 
wife. Tomorrow I will wash my set of good clothes so they can dry before 
my next trip. Next week I will visit new towns and schools, have more 
banquets, and stay at new hotels. All of these thoughts are running 
through my mind when someone steps out in front of me. I swerve and 
curse (in English), narrowly avoiding a collision. It seems we are both 
destined to live, to see a new day, in China. 


Note 


1. An earlier and shorter version of this paper was published in two parts in the 
December 1996 and January 1997 issues of China Today. 
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of Beginning Teacher Educators: 
A Screenplay in Six Parts 
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Introduction 


Notes for Readers’ 


The screenplay Professional Lives in Context is an attempt to breathe 
life into data. Katharine, Scott, and John, three untenured but tenure 
track teacher educators employed by a large, state research university, 
have participated in a life history study of their experiences as beginning 
faculty. My purpose in conducting this research project has been to 
explore the ways that beginning teacher educators involve themselves in 
multiple discourse communities. To understand: What are the implica- 
tions of socializing experiences for educational reform? To explore: How 
do newcomers join a community where fellowship is based on shared 
values and shared discourses? I ask: What happens when an individual 
faculty member’s personal history lacks connections with the history of 
her new discourse community? 

The screenplay format has been put to use as a vehicle for presenting 
narrative accounts of life in academe as it is experienced by Katharine, 
Scott, and John, and to present this narrative “in their own words” 
(Berger, 1990). Its guiding principle is polyphony—multiple voices 
naming multiple perspectives. Although it draws on literature about 
faculty socialization for its various topics and issues, its take on these 
subjects follows the lines of thinking pursued by the three participating 
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teacher educators. Its hidden text is context—sometimes social, some- 
times political, sometimes historical, sometimes personal experiences of 
the everyday. 

The idea was for me to create verbal portraits of Katharine, Scott, 
and John. The details of their lives would become major characteristics 
of their settings—thus it would be shown that contextual settings of 
individuals’ work lives shape their experiences, just as it would be shown 
that one’s former experiences feed into one’s current experiences in rich 
and complex ways. That is: It would bring /ife to life history. As characters, 
Katharine, Scott, and John would show the blending of personal and 
organizational life that takes place during socialization processes. 

Many of the screen settings in which these narratives occur are 
actual situations—descriptions were taken from my observational notes, 
most often those that were made during the interview sessions. Others 
are fictionalizations of settings, but based still in field note descriptions. 
The purpose behind detailed images for each scene is to rough out the 
general physical setting for the reader, to get the readers’ imagination 
going, to convey that these are real people talking, real people acting. 
Sometimes these settings were created to “place” the narratives, or to 
give some details of the context, as with descriptions of the physical plant 
of the campus. Screenplay devices such as jumpcuts and dissolves were 
used to keep the action moving. 

Musical interludes serve the purpose of setting a pace for action. 
Music is also a part of the discourse of this screenplay. It contributes its 
own collection of varied narrative voices to the conversation. Thus, each 
of the six sections of the screenplay is set to a differing formula for the use 
of musical interludes. Meanings we make from music are socially 
structured (see Fabbri, 1982; Frith, 1996) and as readers you may 
interpret the music according to the cultural cues that underlie your own 
interpretations and understandings of the teacher educators’ experi- 
ences. Although it is doubtful that any reader will recognize every 
musical selection, I surmise that any reader will recognize at least some 
of the music, enough to imagine its place in the context of the script. I 
have had to rely on the probability that because the music I chose comes 
from popular culture, much of it will be the kind of music that is popular 
with my readers, and will be known by them, as it was known by me. 


A Day in the Life 


The incidents in this first section of the screenplay were chosen to 
develop a picture of a day in the life of these pretenure teacher educators. 
The section begins with a scene that juxtaposes some of the fixtures of 
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growing up in the 1950s (the decade when all three participants were 
born) and the 1970s (the decade for completion of high school) with the 
pace of industrial technical music of the 1990s. In part, combining 
artifacts from earlier and later decades creates a metaphor for the 
changes that the characters have undergone between childhood and 
adulthood, between being elementary school students and being teacher 
educators. In another way, it is a metaphor for the changes that society 
has undergone in these same years (e.g., from industrialization to service 
orientation). In still another interpretation, it is a metaphor that allows 
me to make a statement about the way that I conceptualize human 
development and socialization—that is, with this metaphorical allusion, 
Iintend to demonstrate that individuals—and the socieites that they live 
in—are continually actively engaged in developmental processes; as 
such, individuals create and recreate themselves within social contexts. 
Likewise, social contexts are changed by the addition and deletion of 
individual participants. The music changes, the background changes, 
and the individual person both changes and stays the same. 

In this first section of screen text, the industrial-technical beat and 
song lyrics are used to create a specific mood: driven, hardworking, and 
intense. This music sits right on the edge; its speed, harsh beat, and 
montage of sounds makes it feel as if it is only being reined in through 
some great effort or it could spin out into mere cacophonic noise. Yet, it 
is controlled. The resulting music, for me, recalls descriptions people 
sometimes give of post-industrial society moving at alarming speed, not 
allowing for personal interactions. A day in the life, similarly, is fast- 
paced, demands multiple skills, and sometimes feels like it is losing 
control, at least in the descriptions given by these teacher educators. 
That which seemingly frustrates them most is the speed with which they 
must do their work, the lack of time to think, the lack of time for getting 
to know students and colleagues, the demands for meetings and for 
productivity. They live in the machine. 

Moving beyond the focus of the music, my purpose in this section of 
the screenplay is to demonstrate a theory of socialization that puts 
forward the notion that learning and identity formation are aspects of 
the same social-historical process and that the person’s entire life, both 
at work and at home, are important foci of research (Goodson, 1994). It 
is an attempt to look at tenure track professors as real people who are 
experiencing life in the moment, rather than as “objects” understood by 
charting numbers of publications, evaluations, presentations, and so 
forth. Many scenes are devoted to establishing the various life-styles of 
the participants, often through their descriptions of domestic chores and 
leisure activities. 
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Because the interviews began in the summer and continued into the 
following fall and winter terms, we were able to pay considerable 
attention to work rhythms, seasonal requirements, and how teaching 
and researching work are distributed throughout the year. Interest- 
ingly, there was no set pattern. John had a summer schedule with 
increased teaching demands; Katharine concentrated more on research- 
ing in the summer months; Scott spent some of his summer researching, 
but vows to change the rhythms of his life to accommodate more kinds 
of writing activities than the typical research agenda allows. 

This section also begins to depict some of the differences in divisions 
of labor and in environmental conditions (e.g., sizes and locations of 
offices, computer equipment, and classroom appointments) that define 
each of the participant’s experiences in the workplace. The reader may 
notice, for instance, that Katharine and Scott shuffle from place to place 
to have enough space to seat three people for a conversation. 

In this section I also put forth the notion that our work lives reflect 
the larger political and institutional contexts of that work (Derrida, 
1983). Writes Derrida (p. 3): “Such a reflection is unavoidable. It is no 
longer an external complement to teaching and research; it must make 
its way through the very objects we work with, shaping them as it goes, 
along with our norms, procedures, and aims.” One tactic that I devised 
to establish institutional context is the use of an anonymous voice 
(somewhat reminiscent of “Big Brother”) that sets forth items from the 
faculty bylaws. I do this to show that both formal and informal 
structures do exist for teaching new faculty about institutional expec- 
tations. I believe it will be clear to readers that although these faculty 
bylaws (and other similar materials) are distributed by the university 
to new faculty with great emphasis on the importance they bear for 
faculty work life, in fact they contain very little information that is 
useful in showing new faculty the ropes. Learning how to do the job 
most often takes place through informal structures, rather than by way 
of formal mechanisms. 

Many beginning teacher educators and other new faculty may see 
reflections of their own lives in these portrayals of the daily lives of 
Katharine, Scott, and John. Excessive workloads and time constraints, 
for instance, are well documented for beginning faculty (e.g., Boice, 1991; 
Sorcinelli, 1988; Turner & Boice, 1987; Whitt, 1991), even in the rela- 
tively scant literature about teacher education faculty (Mager & Myers, 
1982,1983; Cruickshank, 1990; Reynolds, 1995). Moreover, a look at 
other research reports would indicate that other beginning teacher 
educators share the experience of being caught up in the conflicts created 
by reformations of long-standing traditions and systems for valuing 
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professorial work, including shifting requirements of productivity (c.f., 
Cole & Knowles, 1996; Knowles & Cole, 1996). 


Notes 


1. Some published screenplays include “Notes to Actors” that attempt to clarify 
the writer’s vision. I have adapted that structure to serve my purposes here, 
by providing “Notes to Readers” at the beginning of the screenplay and as 
introductory material preceding each of its serialized sections. 

2. This project is embedded in the collaborative efforts of a larger research 
group—J. Gary Knowles, Ardra L. Cole, Rosebud Elijah, and myself— 
whose members are committed to researching the experiences of beginning 
teacher educators, especially as those experiences relate to issues of educa- 
tional reform. All interviews and archival data used here were jointly 
collected with Rosebud Elijah. 
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1. TITLE SEQUENCE 


We HEAR Elias and Hancock’s “Messages” (1995) over the printed 
credits and titles. 


Teacher Educators—Katharine, Scott, and John 
Researchers—Susan and Rosebud 


Against black, TITLE CARD: 
IN 


Professional Lives in Context — 
Socialization Experiences of Beginning Teacher Educators 


FADE TO: 


Against black, TITLE CARD: 


PART ONE 
A Day in the Life 
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2. A SCHOOL PLAYGROUND—LATE MORNING—BLACK AND 
WHITE STILL SHOT (AS IF A PHOTOGRAPH) 


The music we HEAR is the opening of the piano duet “Messages” 
performed by Elaine Elias and Herbie Hancock (1995). The music fades 
away as we HEAR the sounds of children playing, laughter, snatches of 
childhood songs, and jump rope ditties. 


We SEE a well-equipped but not extravagant school yard with three 
swing sets, amonkey-bar apparatus for climbing, a bank of teeter-totters 
and other miscellaneous playground equipment. After a moment, action 
resumes and the figures in the photograph are shown as in life. 


It is about eleven o’clock in the morning and the playground is active with 
children between the ages of about five and eleven years, playing ball 
games, jumping rope, swinging, and so on. The trees, architecture of 
buildings, and other details let us know that we are in the southern 
United States. 


The camera pans slowly around the playground, lingering momentarily 
on groups of children at play, and eventually fixes on a small girl, about 
eight years old. The little girl stands alone in the center of activity. She 
has light brown hair and wears a pretty dress; her arms and hands are 
hidden behind her back. She has a serious but not unhappy expression 
on her face. Her head tilts slightly to one side and her eyes dance over the 
crowded playground in front of her. The girl turns slowly on her heel in 
a circle, comes back to where she started and then darts off toward a 
group of children about her age. As she runs out of the picture, action 
diminishes and we see, as if in a black and white photograph, a school 
playground. 


At first glance this seems to be the same playground, but quickly it is 
shown to be a different setting, with less playground equipment, none of 
it new. The games are similar but the songs are different and all of the 
children are African American. The surrounding trees and jackets on the 
children let us know that we are in an area with a cooler climate. 


Again, the camera fixes on one child, this time a small boy, about six years 
old, who seems to be negotiating a dispute between two friends in a game 
of kick ball. A small group of children stand in a semi circle around the 
three boys, the two who argue, and the boy who negotiates a truce. The 
boy holds the ball in both hands in front of him. His skin is dark brown, 
his hair is cut very close to his scalp, he wears slacks and a striped pull- 
over shirt, and sneakers. Seeming to have resolved the difficulty, he 
bounces the ball once. 
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The camera stays with the ball, and it re-appears in another black and 
white still photograph of a playground, much like the first two, but this 
time mountains can be seen in the background. Again, the sounds of the 
playground change slightly so that, for instance, we hear different songs 
with the skip ropes. 


The landscape is rocky and the children wear heavier clothing and caps 
and hats and mittens. The camera pans the entire playground again, 
before focusing on three boys about eleven years old who are walking 
together at the edge of the playground. The boy who is the focus is taller 
than either of his friends; he wears a navy blue jacket and rough cotton- 
twill pants. His boots are work-style, laced and tied neatly at the top, with 
his pant legs pulled over as best they can. The camera stays with the 
three boys until they reach the playground and fade into the throng of 
children on a black-topped area where there are baskets for basketball 
and girls are jumping rope. 


As the boys join the other children the sounds of the playground become 
increasingly distant and, again, we HEAR music from Elias and Hancock’s 
“Messages” (1995). 


FADE TO: 


3. INTERIOR—CLOSE ANGLE—SCOTT 


We HEAR very fast industrial technical music (Messiah, Temple of 
Dreams) playing softly in the distance, the volume of the music steadily 
increasing. As SCOTT’s face comes into focus, the music blasts the line: 
“IT’S TIME TO START RUNNING!” The music fades steadily, first to 
silence, then we SEE Scott. He looks into the camera and is shown from 
the waist up against a red background. He speaks quickly and enunci- 
ates. He is an African-American man in his mid-thirties, dressed in a 
stylish, soft-cotton shirt with a collar. He wears roundish, horn-rimmed 
glasses. 


SCOTT 


It’s never a dull moment. Frustration, anxiety, excitement, 
exhilaration, fear. Evolution, I guess is a word that I would use 
to describe it. I think that it evolves. I think you can evolve as a 
professor, if you so choose to. I knowit’s happening with me. I just 
keep adding on and extending and broadening and finding better 
ways, more efficient, more effective ways to do what I have to do. 


CUT TO: 
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4. INTERIOR UNIVERSITY BUILDING HALLWAY—DAY—TRAV- 
ELING—KATHARINE’S AND SCOTT’S POINT OF VIEW—MEET- 
INGS 


The camera moves at the pace of a purposeful walk down a long corridor 
with conference rooms along both sides of the corridor (building architec- 
ture circa 1965). The doors are open and each room is filled with eight to 
fifteen people engaged in serious discussion, seated around a conference 
table. 


We again HEAR the “Time to Start Running” lyric with very fast 
industrial technical theme music playing softly in the distance, the 
volume of the music steadily increasing. The music fades steadily, to 
silence just before VOICE OVER. 


Two voices, one male and one female, speaking first in unison, and then 
separately, are HEARD as a VOICE OVER. He is a near baritone; she 
speaks with a soft, southern lilt. 


KATHARINE AND SCOTT (V. O.) 


Meetings, meetings, meetings, meetings, meetings. 
Lots of meetings. 


KATHARINE (V. O.) 


Meetings, meetings, meetings, meetings, meetings. 
Lots of meetings. 


SCOTT (V. O.) 


Meetings, meetings, meetings, meetings, meetings. 
Lots of meetings. 


CUT TO: 


5. KATHARINE’S OFFICE—DAY—WORKING RHYTHMS 


We SEE three women seated in a small office. Rosebud (an Asian-Indian 
woman in her early thirties) sits in a director-style chair and Susan (a 
Caucasian-American in her late thirties) sits in an office chair. Katharine 
is the focus of the other women’s attention. She is a petite, pretty, and 
stylishly-dressed woman in her early forties. 


Katharine is seated at a desk, the top of which is nearly filled by a 
computer. The typing-arm of the desk is pulled out and an audio recorder 
is in open view on the arm. Several spare tapes are stacked next to it. A 
cardboard box with a lid has been pulled forward and a portable 
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microphone sits on top of the box with its cable stretched to the recorder 
above. There are many personal effects in the room, most notably several 
paintings and drawings that have to do with theater topics and images. 
At one end of the room is a wall with two large windows with venetian 
blinds. Itis alate afternoon in early summer. The blinds have been raised 
to mid-level and the windows look out on a flat, tarred roof-top. The 
shadow of the profile of a tower section of the building shades the roof 
area. The overhead fluorescent lights in the room have not been turned 
on; rather, lighting is provided by two small table lamps on Katharine’s 
desk. 


We enter into a conversation already underway. 
KATHARINE 


The days that I look forward to are days that I don’t have any 
meetings. There is almost always a meeting and that meeting is 
almost always disconnected from anything else that has to go on 
during the day. So, today, there zs a meeting. 


Katharine is looking at the day-book open on her lap. Her finger stabs at 
the meeting on that day’s calendar as she notes its existence. She 
continues with her description of her day: 


KATHARINE (Continuing) 


Then there’s e-mail, which I try to put up near the front of the 
day. I'll read e-mail and try to judge which things are going to 
require another piece of the day, today, and which of them I can 
fend off a little bit. 


So that’s what I’ll do when I leave you; I'll go up there and read 
e-mail and hope that it’s not as disastrous as I think it is. And 
then schedule another set of meetings around what I read in e- 
mail. 


The real thing I need to do today is this stack on the floor. 


Katharine waves her hand in the direction of a large pile of printed, 
unbound transcriptions of interview data from a research project where 
she is one of a team of researchers. 


KATHARINE (Continuing) 


I have got, tomorrow morning at ten o’clock, a research meeting 
that I’m supposed to have a memo prepared to present the 
thematic pieces of one of our informant’s whole sets of inter- 
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views. I have read them; his name is Gene. I have read Gene’s 
stuff. Gene is a noncommunicative interviewee. He has no words 
and the strongest theme is about process rather than content, so 
I’m a little puzzled about how to write that memo and I have got 
to have it ready tomorrow at ten o’clock. 


DISSOLVE TO: 


6. JOHN’S OFFICE—DAY—FADE IN—SUMMER RHYTHM— 
WORK SETTING 


Fade into a frame of John’s office. Two walls of the room have obviously 
been inserted to make this generous space out of an even larger area. The 
room is subterranean, its outside wall is painted cement block with 
windows about five feet above the floor. At one end of the room, there are 
two desks, which are placed in an “L” shape, so that one desk faces the 
door and the larger, outer area of the room. The back desk is dominated 
by a computer. The front desk is covered with neat, organized stacks of 
papers and periodicals. In the center of the larger open area of the room 
is a small, rectangular conference table with four chairs. The separate 
area is marked by a rug, about eight feet long by six feet wide. An audio- 
tape recorder is placed in open-view in the center of the table. 


John sits at the table in the chair closest to his desk, but with his back to 
it. Susan sits at the longer side of the table, facing the window, with John 
to her left. From where she sits, Susan can see out the window (slightly 
shrouded by shrubs) and across a parking lot to the distant exterior of a 
building across the way. Rosebud sits opposite John, her back to a metal, 
floor-to-ceiling bookcase and, to her right, is a very large plant that looks 
non-indigenous to the midwestern region. The camera is situated to see 
the room from behind Susan, so that she is included in the picture, but 
the camera’s perspective is very close to her perspective. 


John is the focus of both women’s attention. He is a tall, slender man in 
his late-forties. He is balding and bearded. It is his habit to tug at his 
beard while he speaks. Periodically he reaches down to the floor to pick 
up athermos. The lid of the thermos is like a handle-less cup and he pours 
hot tea into the lid and drinks from it. The size of his hands dwarfs the 
cup so that it seems to disappear as he is drinking. 


JOHN 


Today, I have two students who came late, from the Summer 
class, and I needed to arrange their field placement. I met with 
them, and then took them to their field placement, and intro- 
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duced them to their teacher. I came back, and met with our 
department’s Faculty Advisory Committee for an hour anda half 
about a range of issues. I had lunch with a colleague in which we 
talked a lot about our respective teaching—teaching in the 
undergraduate program. I did a few things here in the office, and 
then went back out to the high school to meet with a teacher- 
education liaison group, which is faculty from here and teachers 
from out there. 


John pauses for a sip of his tea, then stands and walks to his desk. 
Reaching over the top of the desk from the front, he picks up a day-book 
and flips quickly to the current date—May 19, 1995. He is talking as he 
returns to his seat at the table. He looks up from the day-book and smiles 
a broad playful grin that lights up his entire face and makes him look for 
an instant very, very young. 


JOHN (Continuing) 


And then it says here I’m meeting with someone named “Susan 
and Rosebud.” So now you have my week up to now. 


CUT TO: 


7. CONFERENCE ROOM “A” IN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION— 
DAY—KATHARINE—SUMMER RHYTHM 


Katharine, Rosebud, and Susan are sitting at a conference table in a 
narrow, carpeted, and windowless room. Most of the floor space of the 
room is taken up with the furnishings. Random words are written on a 
wipe-clean board built into the wall at the end of the table. Several stick- 
up notes and thumbtacked index cards have been attached to a built-in 
bulletin board. None of these things holds any meaning for the three 
people in the room. The beige plastic chairs are upholstered in dark 
maroon, and are on castors. Katharine sits at the end of the table by the 
door. Susan is to her immediate right, and Rosebud sits next to Susan. 


The tape recorder that is beginning to be a fixture in many of the scenes 
whirs softly in the center of the table. Much of the surface of the table in 
front of Katharine is strewn with conference papers and articles. On the 
front of each is the title and Katharine’s name. 


Susan gently rocks in her chair. Stops. And rocks again. Katharine puts 
down the paper that is in her hand and picks up another. She flips idly 
through the pages. She shakes her head as if bewildered. It is very quiet 
until Katharine begins talking. 
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KATHARINE 


I’m working half-time this summer for the Center for Research 
and it’s one of those areas that, when we start talking about bits 
and pieces of my life—it’s a tangle. It’s as good a place as any to 
think about how come I can’t get in charge. Summer isn’t down- 
time for me. It’s not like I’m at home watching soap operas, lying 
in the sun, and I come in to talk to you and think about my life. 
It’s not like that. It’s like.... 


She pauses, shaking her head again. 
KATHARINE (Continuing) 


It’s a part of my life that I’m still really struggling with. The 
teaching part of my life, I’m a lot more sure that I do know what 
I’m doing. The research part of my life I’m much more tentative 
about. The research part of my life is interfering with my ability 
to plan the teaching part of my life in the Fall. I’m really 
struggling, right now, today, with how to balance that because 
I’m responsible for getting both things ready between now and 
the fifteenth of August. It’s a real problem. 


CUT TO: 


8. SCOTT’S OFFICE—DAY—SUMMER RHYTHM—WORK SET- 
TING 


It is a morning in late summer. Scott is alone in his office. The space is 
about nine feet by twelve feet. There is a wall of windows that rises above 
the top of his desk almost to ceiling level on the shorter wall, opposite the 
doorway. A desk is under the windows and Scott is seated there, but 
turned in his chair with his back to the desk so that he can face the 
camera. There is a second desk along the wall to Scott’s left. This serves 
as a computer table. On the right hand side of the computer is a small 
stack of Spanish language texts, and a Spanish-English dictionary. 
Taped to the computer itselfis a listing of words in two columns, Spanish 
on the left, English translations on the right. (In subsequent scenes, the 
Spanish books will always have been moved, the list of words will 
increase until it is several sheets thick.) Children’s stories and pictures 
are everywhere on the walls. Both desks are piled high with papers, open 
books, closed books, coffee mugs, and other office supplies. Two floor-to- 
ceiling, institutional grey, metal book cases fill the opposite corner. They 
are stuffed to over-flowing with stacks of articles, books placed properly 
and books in stacks. There are three chairs in the room. Scott is seated 
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in one, the other two are filled with papers, large manila envelopes, and 
still more books. Most of the floor space is also covered with books. 


We HEAR 


SCOTT (V. O.) 


Summer, summer, summer, what did I do? The beginning of the 
summer I was relieved because classes were over and I felt like 
I could breathe again and I could get some rest. I went through 
this period of not knowing what to do with myself and it was 
stressful because it was like I wasn’t doing anything. I wasn’t 
doing anything. I just wasn’t getting anything done. 


CUT TO: 


9. INTERIOR UNIVERSITY BUILDING HALLWAY—DAY—TRAV- 
ELING—KATHARINE—SUMMER RHYTHM 


We SEE a replay of hallway scene above. The camera moves at the pace 
of a purposeful walk down a long corridor with conference rooms along 
both sides of the corridor (building architecture circa 1965). The doors 
are open and each room is filled with eight to fifteen people engaged in 


serious discussion, seated around a conference table. 


We again HEAR the “Time to Start Running” very fast industrial 
technical theme music playing softly in the distance, the volume of the 


music steadily increasing. The music fades steadily, to silence just before 
VOICE OVER. 


KATHARINE (V. O.) 


It’s asummer rhythm that you try to use to make Fall doable. It’s 
not just [pause] They’re in a different place. They’ve forgotten. 


CUT TO: 


10. SCOTT’S OFFICE—DAY—SUMMER RHYTHM 


Scott is seated at his desk as in his last scene, above, and continues to 
describe his summer activities. The camera pulls back from a close shot 
of Scott to show that the scene has changed slightly. The chairs have been 
cleared off, the papers and books that had been there previously, now 
stacked neatly next to and under the chairs, which Susan and Rosebud 
now occupy. The tape recorder is on the desk next to Scott. 
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SCOTT 


I really had wanted to take the summer to get some writing done, 
and I really have this “thing” that I’m going to write a book. I 
haven't decided if it’s going to be scholarly—I’m thinking that it 
is going to be autobiographical—and I had planned on really 
focusing on that, but I just never really did because I couldn’t get 
a focus on what it was that I wanted to write. This is really 
helping me, this kind of thing I’m doing with you guys. 


He pauses in his conversation for a moment while his eyes scan the work 
on his two desks. 


SCOTT (Continuing) 


So, for a while I just wasn’t. I didn’t do anything. [Laughs] Really, 
I didn’t get anything done. 


Scott pauses again, this time for a longer moment, shaking his head, his 
expression indicating that he is thinking hard. He looks up at Rosebud 
and Susan and laughs, wagging his head. 


SCOTT (Continuing) 


What did I do? I worked in my yard (laughs). I hauled my kids 
around. Two sets of relatives came to visit this summer, so we 
took them around. We did some exploring for the first time since 
we've been here. The kids did swimming, then I went to New 
Mexico for one of the grant writing workshop in August. Then we 
went to Disney World. After a while I just sort of put stuff down 
and said: “You need to stop worrying about this; this is summer.” 


I really want to change that rhythm. It’s not good, I think, for me. 
Some people? 


You need to take your summers to do what feels good to you. I 
think that this next summer I’m really going to focus on writing 
something that is not scholarly—a novel. 


CUT TO: 
11. INTERIOR—TEACHING SHOT—KATHARINE—FACULTY 
FACT 


We HEAR Violin Concerto in F Major, RV 293 (“Autumn” from “The Four 
Seasons,” by Antonio Vivaldi; Jeanne Lamon, violin and director). The 
music plays for twenty-three seconds (to the first pause in the composi- 
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tion). Voice is muted. 


We are in aclassroom where the tables have been pulled together into a 
large rectangle. Students fill the seats at the tables. All are watching 
intently as Katharine, who stands in the interior space created by the 
table arrangement, paces back and forth from end to end of her confined 
area, speaking with great enthusiasm. She stops in front of one of the 
students and begins to kneel to look at a paper on the table that the 
student has turned toward Katharine for her attention. She looks 
directly into the upturned face of the student. Freeze shot. Fade to blue 
coloring of frame. 


The music continues for another thirty seconds. Frame as above, in blue, 
still shot. Words in yellow superimposed on picture, read as follows: 


FACULTY FACT 


1.1.1 The regular faculty of the College of Education shall be 
composed of all persons in the College who have been appointed 
under the rules of tenure and holding the rank of professor, 
associate professor, assistant professor, or instructor. (Source: 
Bylaws for the College of Education.) 





CUT TO: 


12. SCOTT’S OFFICE—DAY—FALL—LIFE STYLE 


The small space remains cluttered with papers, open books, closed books, 
stacks of articles, coffee mugs, and office supplies. The one difference is 
that the two visitors’ chairs have been cleared off and the audio-tape 
player is balanced precariously on one of the stacks of papers on the floor. 
The three people sit facing each other with their feet almost touching in 
the center of the room. Susan and Rosebud are each wearing casual slack 
and shirt outfits; Scott is in sharp contrast, in dress shirt and silk tie and 
crisply pleated slacks. A sport jacket on a hanger hangs from a hook on 
the inside of his office door. 


SCOTT 


I was basically a couch-potato this weekend. (Laughs) I just took 
it easy. I felt like I deserved it because I had done a lot of work 
last week. I did all of my yard work early in the week, and 
cleaning the house is my job, so I did that early in the week. 


My wife worked yesterday so I took care of the kids. I hung out 
with them and read with them, and helped Candice with an 
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assignment, and you know, I just read a novel. I read probably 
‘till about one-thirty this morning. 


I’m reading Brothers and Sisters by Bebe Moore Campbell 
(1994). The thing about this book—it deals with middle-class 
Black folks and how they sort of get their entrée into the business 
world and some of the problems that they face. 


I can relate to what this woman is going through! There’s a White 
woman and a Black woman; right now they’re sort of like the 
focal point in the novel—Campbell has a wonderful way of 
relating the psyches of her characters—and she deals with the 
prejudices and the biases that these two people have. She shows 
how these two women are coming into a relationship where they 
know they have these biases but they like each other. They really 
like one another, and they’re sort of letting their guards down. I 
don’t know how it’s going to end, but they’re letting their guards 
down now, and the African-American woman is getting to a point 
where she can be Black around this woman. 


It’s hilarious because I go through the same thing with some 
White people and other race people that I’ve had relationships 
with. It’s like when you begin to talk with them it’s very formal, 
and you speak the King’s English, but then, after a while, it’s like, 
“Hey, hey, you know,” (laughs), kind of a thing. You get comfort- 
able around them and you can slip into your Black-English 
vernacular and not be concerned about it. 


Scott stops talking and looks out his office window. The window is opened 
slightly from the bottom and a trace of breeze lightly lifts some of the 
papers on his desk. The papers settle and we HEAR a train’s whistle in 
the distance. 


SCOTT (Continuing) 


When I read Bebe Moore Campbell, it’s like, “Scott, you can do 
this, you have to do this. You have something to say about this 
stuff, and you need to write it.” I’m going to do that. That’s how 
I’m planning on spending this summer coming up. 


CUT TO: 


13. SCOTT’S OFFICE—DAY—RESPONDENT INFLUENCES ON 
INTERVIEWERS 


We return to Scott’s office where there are very subtle changes to the scene, 
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how objects are placed in the room, characters’ clothing, and so forth. Scott, 
Susan, and Rosebud are all three holding copies of Campbell’s (1994) 
Brothers and Sisters, while they thumb through for passages and talk 
excitedly about the text. (We HEAR ad lib conversation about the novel). 


CUT TO: 


14. INTERIOR—TEACHING SHOT—JOHN—FACULTY FACT 


We HEAR Violin Concerto in F Major, RV 293 (“Autumn” from The Four 
Seasons,” by Antonio Vivaldi; Jeanne Lamon, violin and director). The 
music plays for twenty-three seconds (to the first pause in the composi- 
tion). Voice is muted. 


John stands at the front ofa classroom. He wears khaki slacks and a plaid 
cotton shirt. He talks enthusiastically, his hand gestures emphasizing 
his points with broad sweeps and stabs into the air in front of him. He 
smiles broadly. Freeze shot. Fade to blue coloring of frame. 


The music continues as words scroll. Frame as above, in blue, still shot. 
Words in yellow superimposed on picture, read as follows: 


FACULTY FACT 1.3.1 





The faculty of the College shall meet at least once during fall and 
spring semesters. Additional meetings of the faculty may be 
called by the Dean, by the Faculty Advisory Council or by twenty- 
five regular faculty. (Source: Bylaws for the College of Educa- 
tion.) 


CUT TO: 


15. SCOTT’S OFFICE—DAY—WORK HABITS 


Scott is in his office, seated at the desk in front of the window. As he talks, 
he shuffles through the papers on the surface of the desk, searching for 
something. A radio set on a classical station is playing very softly in the 
background and he switches it off as he searches. The small red light on 
the telephone on the right hand side of the desk top blinks steadily, but 
Scott ignores the waiting messages. Finding what he searches for, Scott 
turns to address Rosebud and Susan. 


SCOTT 


I don’t function well when things are just linear. I mean, when 
I just have alist of things. I don’t buy day-to-day calendars. I have 
to have a calendar that is this way so that I can see the month. 
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He holds up a hand-made graphic of what looks like a giant spider with 
too many legs. He quickly trades it for a similar graphic, but this one has 
writing all over it whereas the first one was blank. He hands the graphic 
to Rosebud who looks at it for a moment, turning it this way and that to 
read the writing on the various legs, and then passes it to Susan, who 
similarly turns the sheet from side to side. 


SCOTT (Continuing) 


This is a monthly thing. IfI put down something at the beginning 
of the month that is due on the twenty-first, it helps me to keep 
perspective, so that I will know that : “You are getting close to 
here, so you better get your act together and start working on it.” 


He takes the sheet from Susan and leans forward into their circle to 
demonstrate. 


SCOTT (Continuing) 


What I do is, I write down each of the major things that I have to 
do and then I plug in which things I’m going to do every day. Like 
the class that you’ve been observing? That has been divided into 
four different things: 


As he speaks, Scott ticks off the four categories with the fingers of his left 
hand. 


SCOTT (Continuing) 


I am still trying to get this E-mail thing straightened out, so I 
wrote down to make sure that I check with the right person. I 
have to record the grades from the project that students turned 
in a couple of weeks ago. I have to do planning. Juan, my friend 
from graduate school, and I, are working on that chapter. Well, 
I already sent him the sections that I was responsible for writing. 


He sits up straight in his chair again for a few seconds, and then returns 
to the graph to explain the next day’s events. 


SCOTT (Continuing) 


We're also writing another chapter together in that book he’s 
editing. He sent me the copy of that chapter and I have to make 
some revisions, add in some things, and tie it into the other 
chapter. I’m working on that today. No, I’m working on that 
tomorrow, that’s number four. Today, oh, I have to call a gradu- 
ate student, an assistant who’s working with me on a project, and 
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set up an appointment to meet and give him a deadline for when 
he has to turn in stuff to me. Just some administrative things, 
call someone about how I report my gas mileage so that I can be 
reimbursed for my traveling to Union City. I have to grade a 
prelim exam. I have to do that today because it’s due tomorrow. 


Scott has stopped speaking and is looking at the scheduling sheet in front 
of him, his expression one of being a little overwhelmed. 


SCOTT (Continuing) 


Then Wednesday, I think we have a meeting Wednesday. Meet- 
ings, meetings, meetings, meetings, meetings. Lots of meetings. 


CUT TO: 


16. JOHN’S OFFICE—DAY—PROGRAM PLANNING—COMMIT- 
TEE WORK 


John, Rosebud, and Susan are seated at the table in John’s office in 
exactly the same seating arrangement as in their previous interviews. It 
is an unseasonably cold day in late November and sleet diminishes 
visibility from the office windows. Two umbrellas rest against the wall 
next to the door of the office. Water has slowly accumulated into small 
puddles beneath each umbrella. Coats hang on the backs of Rosebud’s 
and Susan’s chairs. Once again, Rosebud and Susan drink cans of fruit 
punch, while John eats his sandwich from its Tupperware container and 
sips intermittently on his hot tea. 


JOHN 


About three weeks ago, the department chair asked me ifI would 
like to be team leader for Teacher Preparation Team Two. We’re 
organized into three teams. Each team has a third of the 
students, approximately, and after thinking about it and talking 
with some people for a while, I agreed to do that. 


The team leader might be called a “residual team leader” in the 
sense that there are faculty members who take responsibility for 
coordinating one or another course, things of that sort, and there 
are three members of the temporary faculty who look after 
students. So, there are anumber of people who have responsibili- 
ties for different pieces of the team’s program. It’s residual in the 
sense that, if it’s not clear whose job it is, then it’s my job. 


Shared laughter. 
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JOHN (Continuing) 
That fits in the residual category, right? Everything else! 
CUT TO: 


17. INTERIOR—CLOSE SHOT—SCOTT—INSTITUTIONAL EX- 
PECTATIONS FOR TEACHING, RESEARCH, AND SERVICE 


Scott is shown in close-up, standing alone in a doorway against the 
background of his office. He looks straight into the camera. 


SCOTT 


Service? I really don’t pay that much attention to it. I don’t think 
it really means that much. I think the bottom line is that you best 
have your articles, your publications, and you best have good 
teaching evaluations. That’s something that I think they will get 
you on at this university. If your students are complaining about 
you — then, you're in trouble. If you’re not publishing and you’re 
not doing research — then, you’re in trouble. So, to me, service 
doesn’t really mean that much. I do service kinds of things 
because I want to do those kinds of things, and I’m really 
interested in the areas of recruitment and mentoring students, 
for example. 


CUT TO: 


18. INTERIOR—TEACHING SHOT—SCOTT—FACULTY FACT 


We HEAR Violin Concerto in F Major, RV 293 (“Autumn” from The Four 
Seasons,” by Antonio Vivaldi; Jeanne Lamon, violin and director). The 
music plays for twenty-three seconds (to the first pause in the composi- 
tion). Voice is muted. 


Scott stands in front of a classroom just before the first row of students 
seated in armchair-style desks. He is wearing a dark blue suit, white 
shirt with a very light pink stripe, and a neck-tie. He stands with his 
hands behind his back, but as the action begins his hands come forward, 
he steps into the desk area and, talking all the while, begins walking up 
and down an aisle that divides the rows of desks. His movements and 
gestures display a certain vivacity, and the students obviously respond 
to his charisma. Freeze shot. Fade to blue coloring of frame. 


The music continues for another thirty seconds. Frame as above, in blue, 
still shot. Words in yellow superimposed on picture, read as follows: 
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FACULTY FACT 





2.2.1 Matters reserved for faculty governance are: 


2.2.1.2 Decisions concerning the appointment, salary, re-appoint- 
ment, promotion, tenure or dismissal of individual faculty members. 
2.2.1.3 Matters affecting the professional responsibility of the 
faculty to establish and maintain the intellectual authority of the 
university. (Source: Bylaws for the College of Education.) 


CUT TO: 


19. INTERIOR—CLOSE SHOT—KATHARINE—DIVISION OF 
LABOR 


The frame is empty except for Katharine, who sits on a tall stool against 
a black background. As usual, she wears very fashionable, very profes- 
sional clothing. Her shoes are perfectly coordinated with the blue of her 
dress. Her hair, just a little shy of shoulder length has more curl than 
usual, as if she has “done it” for this shoot. 


KATHARINE 


Second semester, I was scheduled to teach a Master’s course, a 
curriculum course, which is the second time I have been sched- 
uled to teach this course and then backed out of it. I had a 
conversation with my Department Chair last week and, I hadn’t 
planned on it when I went into the conversation, but I explained 
that in order for me to do the content area reading requirement 
for the greatest number of our current secondary seniors, I’m not 
able to teach the Master’s course. There is nobody else available 
to teach content area reading—and I am not available because I 
am teaching a Master’s course, but they can find, oh, three or four 
other people who could teach that Master’s course, and there are 
no people who can do this content area reading. What we decided 
to do was take my name off the Master’s teaching for another 
semester and I will be doing content area reading: Three weeks 
with the math group, five weeks with the social studies group 
and, except for the five weeks that I am working with the social 
studies group, one day a week with foreign language, physical 
education and home ec. 


It’s areal problem to negotiate, to get that deal worked out with 
the other faculty. It’s kind of a nightmare. I mean it is really, 
really disjointed. What saves me is that I have been doing this 
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forever and I at least know the subject matter well enough to 
parcel it out, but it means that my life will be absolutely 
fractured. And I won’t have a class of my own. 


CUT TO: 


20. INTERIOR—CLOSE SHOT—KATHARINE—WORKING 
RHYTHMS—STATE INFLUENCES ON INSTITUTIONAL PLAN- 
NING 


Katharine is alone in her office. She looks directly into the camera as she 
speaks. 


KATHARINE 


Between this teaching—which is really two quarter-times—it’s 
really half-time teaching—plus the administering of 401-402, 
the coordinators role which I am supposed to get a one-quarter 
time—l’ve got five quarters is what I’ve got! I’ve got five quarters 
booked! And, there’s no other way to do it. 


There’s all this sort of stuff and the research stuff just keeps sort 
of getting put off, put off. I can’t keep doing that. It’s my data! It’s 
my class! It’s my students! It’s where my publications are going 
to come from! 


Well, dang it! I have got to find a way to make this work! 


I got wonderful, wonderful comments, from Brenda, wonderful 
support and validation for my research work, and there’s—no— 
time—to—do—it! 


Katharine stops to catch her breath. She is totally exasperated at this 
point, but she takes a deep breath and forces herself to speak in a very 
controlled, calm manner. 


KATHARINE (Continuing) 


Next semester means that our kids will get, what? At most, they 
will get thirty hours of content area reading, even though the 
state mandates forty-five. We’re just going to turn our heads 
about the other fifteen for this cohort, and then with the next 
group, theyll get the whole forty hours. 


CUT TO: 
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21. INTERIOR—CLOSE SHOT—JOHN—TIME ISSUES 


John is seated on a tall stool, his legs crossed at the ankle. As he talks, 
he periodically strokes his beard with his right hand, while crossing his 
left hand across his body to support his right elbow. He wears light- 
colored slacks and a dress shirt, tucked in, but without a tie. He is shown 
against a blue back-drop. 

The camera moves in for a waist up, close-up shot. 


JOHN 


I take thirty complex products from students, take them home 
and in fifteen hours I crank out grades. 
That’s a fraud, but— 


CUT TO: 


22. INTERIOR—CLOSE SHOT, WAIST UP—KATHARINE— 
POPULAR CULTURE 


Close-up of Katharine’s head and shoulders. 


The camera pulls back to show Katharine, wearing jeans and a sweatshirt 
and seated on a couch in shades of beige and brown, with a large, cushy 
pillow on her lap. A television is on in front of her and she leans back to 


check a clock on the kitchen wall in the next room. She is talking on a 
portable telephone, which she holds in place by tucking her head against 
her shoulder. 


KATHARINE 


It’s very spooky TV. Friday, night on Fox. Friday night at 9:00 on 
Fox. This guy, he’s an FBI agent and he’s responsible for the X- 
Files which are unexplained phenomenon. It’s part—it’s extra- 
terrestrial—it’s kind of like the “Twilight Zone.” 


JUMPCUT 
KATHARINE (Continuing) 


Gene, the research participant, Gene. He’s an X-file. We should 
do a study on just those students who are X-files. 


CUT TO: 
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23. INTERIOR—CLOSE SHOT—KATHARINE—LIFE STYLE 


Katharine is alone, against a black background, speaking straight into 
the camera. 


KATHARINE 


Oh, wait a minute! There is one more thing that’s usually part of 
my day! There’s this exercise program. On Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days I go to Jazzercise come hell or high water, most of the time. 
I had to insist on a teaching schedule in the spring that would 
allow me—because I have a reputation for being willing to teach 
night classes—and I wasn’t willing. If they are on Monday and 
Wednesday, that’s fine—but this was a Tuesday-Thursday and 
I said, “No,” and there was “ohhhhhhhhh.” 


CUT TO: 


24. INTERIOR—CLOSE SHOT—JOHN—TIME ISSUES 
John is alone in his office. He speaks while looking straight into the camera. 
JOHN 


Given this new job I’ve accepted, I am saying “NO” to everything. 
I am just saying “NO” to everything. 


CUT TO: 


25. INTERIOR—CLOSE SHOT—SCOTT 


This scene appears to be a continuation of an interview with Susan and 
Rosebud, but the shot only includes Scott, who speaks to the camera. 


SCOTT 


Those are the kinds of things that I do. It’s just non-stop. You just 
have a non-stop existence. 


We HEAR the industrial technological music from scene one played 
again (Messiah, Temple of Dreams). It opens loudly with the line: “IT’S 
TIME TO START RUNNING!” but then the music fades slowly until it 
can be heard faintly in the distance. 


FADE TO BLACK 
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